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Selected Feature Article | 


JOB PERFORMANCE 


How to Conduct an Opinion-Sampling 
Of Company Appraisal Techniques 


PERSONNEL PEOPLE RESPONSIBLE for performance appraisal are often per- 
plexed because their programs are not received with more enthusiasm 
and cooperation. Employee appraisal is a vital management tool today. 
Yet, managers often don’t find time to get to this chore—or else they just 
go through the motions without giving the job the attention it deserves. 


This state of affairs is understandable. The manager’s first responsibility 
is to meet various sales and production quotas. He may understand how 
the development of his people will help him do this long term, yet be under 


such immediate pressure that he feels he doesn’t have the time to conduct 
appraisals. 


The fault also may lie with the method used to conduct the appraisals or 
the form on which the rating is recorded. Often an unwieldy, time-con- 
suming document can be streamlined with salutary results. Other stum- 
bling blocks may be the failure of management to communicate to 
employees what appraisal is all about or unwarranted assumptions as to 
the relationship between appraisal and salary increases. 


Survey Technique 


A periodic sampling of manager-employee opinion on appraisal can turn 
up these weak spots. Perhaps just as important, such a survey can give 
managers and employees the opportunity to express positive feelings to- 
ward the appraisal system. This can tell the program’s administrator that 
he’s on the right track, even when confronted with the persuasive argu- 
ment: “Why do we have to go through all this? Why can’t I just tell Joe 
he’s doing O.K.?” 


INTERNATIONAL GENERAL ELECTRIC Co. (New York, N. Y.), a Divi- 
sion of General Electric Co., recently sent out a questionnaire on its 
appraisal system to its 500 exempt headquarters employees. Ques- 
tions were segregated into three groups: 


Part 1—Questions for All Exempt Employees 


Part 2—Questions for Exempt Employees Who Have Been 
Appraised 


Courtesy, Employee Relations Bulletin, Report No. 669, June 17,°1959; 
published by National Foreman’s Institute, a division of VISION, Inc. 












Part 3—Questions for Those Who Have Appraised Other Ex- 
empt Employees 


Results of voluntary replies received from 327 employees are shown on 
pages 5 to 7. Sixty-one employees answered Part 1 only, 170 answered 
Parts 1 and 2, and 96 managers answered Parts 1, 2 and 3. For space 
reasons a few questions are omitted here. 


Appraisal Method 


Briefly, the appraisal system at IGE utilizes both a three-part form and an 
appraisal discussion between the manager and the employee. Part 1 of 
the form asks the manager to measure performance on various ‘‘Measures 
of Accountability” relevant to the job by using a rating scale ranging 
from A (the highest) to G. For example, performance which “meets 
normal requirements with few exceptions” is D on the rating scale. Space 
is also provided for a manager to jot down examples of performance as 
substantiation for his rating. 


In Part 2 the manager fills out an inventory of strengths and shortcomings 
related to performance and development (samples: knowledge, loyalty, 
accuracy, personality). In Part 3 he discusses the direction and plan of 
the individual’s future development. 


Though the manager is expected to discuss the rating with the employee, 
he is not required to show the employee the finished report. Although ap- 
praisal discussion need not necessarily involve discussion of salary, if 
concurrent salary action has been finally approved at the time of the inter- 
view, this matter may be included. If the appraisal results clearly indicate 
no salary change, this matter may also be treated in the discussion. 


What has the questionnaire shown management? R. L. Schmidt, 
Manager, Organization and Salary Administration, believes that the 
survey reveals the firm conviction of both managers and other ex- 
empt employees that performance appraisal—formally conducted 
and linked to specific performance factors—is a good thing and 
should be continued. Employees who have been rated also strongly 
suggest that they would welcome views of their performance from 
others besides their immediate supervisors. 


Mr. Schmidt notes that separate results by answering groups (not shown 
here) indicate managers are less enthusiastic than other exempt employees 

















PART 1: QUESTIONS FOR ALL EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


The primary objective of a performance appraisal should be: (a) to improve per- 
formance on the job concerned—40%; (b) to provide a measurement of the 
employee which will be helpful for salary administration purposes—18%; (c) to 
help management make promotion and transfer decisions—10%; (d) to help the 
appraised employee prepare himself ror advancement—32%. 


Which of the following do you consider to be the one best indication of your boss’ 
opinion of how well you do your job? (a) Your position titl—2%; (b) your posi- 
tion level—5%; (c) your salary rate—14%; (d) your appraisal rating—51%; 
(e) the size of your last increase—10%; (f) the ratio of your salary to your 
position rate—18%. 


Performance appraisals are just as likely to do harm as they are to do good: 
agree—84%, disagree—66%. 


My own immediate manager or supervisor is qualified to evaluate how well I do 
my work: agree—84%, disagree—16%; to give me valuable guidance regarding 
my personal development: agree—77%, disagree—23%; to help me improve my 
work through his guidance and counsel: agree—80%, disagree—20%. 


It would be possible for my boss and me to establish concrete performance goals 
for my job at the beginning of the period to be covered by an appraisal: agree— 
65%, disagree—35%. 


Performance appraisal ratings are meaningless if you can’t see the effect of the 
rating on your salary: agree—56%, disagree—44%. 


In order to be worth-while a performance appraisal should be carefully prepared 
written document: agree—79%, disagree—21%. 


Appraisals should reflect the judgment of a group of individuals familiar with 
the employee’s work, not just that of his...supervisor: agree—61%, disagree— 
39%. 


The discussion between the manager and the employee is more valuable to the 
employee than the rating or what is written on an appraisal form: agree—67%, 
disagree—3838%. 


Employees should submit appraisals of their own performance as part of the 
appraisal program: agree—54%, disagree—46%. 


Exempt employees should take part in developing the criteria against which their 
performance will be measured: agree—90%, disagree—10%. 


If the appraisal took the form of a written document with an over-all perform- 
ance rating, which of the following features should be included in the program: 
(a) The employee should have the opportunity to study the document- -78%; 
(b) The employee’s signature should be required on the document—48%; (c) 
The employee should have a copy of the cocument—68%; (d) The appraisal 
should be seen only by the appraiser and the appraisee—39%; (e) The appraisal 
should be available to managers who are considering the appraised employee for 
a transfer or promotion—74%; (f) The document should not be put into final 
form until after the discussion between appraiser and appraisee—71%. 





























PART 2: QUESTIONS FOR EXEMPT EMPLOYEES WHO HAVE 
BEEN APPRAISED 


My written appraisal by itself would be helpful to me in trying to improve my 
performance: agree—73%, disagree—27%. 


The measures of accountability used on my appraisal were appropriate stand- 
ards against which my work could be fairly measured: agree—81%, disagree— 
19%. 


The ratings of my performance against individual measures of accountability 
are more meaningful to me than my over-all appraisal rating: agree—68%, dis- 
agrec—82%. 


Compared to my own appraisal of my performance, my manager’s...rating was: 
(a) much higher than my own—1%; (b) a little higher than my own—10%; (c) 
about the same as my own—49%; (d) a little lower than my own—31%; (e) 
much lower than my own—9%. 


After the appraisal discussion I had a clearer understanding of what is expected 
of me on my job: agree—67%, disagree—33%. 


As a result of the appraisal and appraisal discussion, my boss and I established 
specific performance goals which will be included in my next appaisal: agree— 
87%, disagree—68%. 


As a result of the appraisal and appraisal discussion the relationship between 
my boss and me has improved: agree—66%, disagree—34%. 


My experience with the appraisal and appraisal discussion indicated that the 
process as a whole is worth-while: agrec—-86%, disagree—14%. 


Indicate any of the following appraisal tendencies which describe your boss as 
an appraiser: (a) tends to be too severe—8%; (b) too lenient—3%; (c) too gen- 
eral—20%; (d) tends to be objective—39%; (e) tends to be overly concerned 
with detail—5%; (f) to dwell on pet peeves or whims—14%; (g) to rate every- 
thing average or normal—15%; (h) to be evasive—14%; (i) tends not to take 
the appraisal seriously—6%. 


Indicate ...characteristics which you noticed in your own appraisal (and)... 
those which would be characteristic of a good appraisal. 


Ought 

Were to be 

12% Check marks in the rating scale without supporting comments ............. 7% 
49% Specific mention of areas where performance improvement is 

ne UIE cc seita herent eck Mech edad etapa oneal 55% 

25% Reference to specific examples of performance .................22.::::ccceeees sees 44% 
12% Mention of specific positions for which my managers feel I am 

I DCM TT SN ee CIM Tee eT NTT 538% 

382% Mention of personal traits which affect my performance adversely .... 51% 

44% Mention of personal traits which affect my work favorably .................... 49% 

8% Mention of personal traits not pertinent to my present position ........ 17% 
86% An indication of my suitability for managerial or individual 

IE IIR ssiiessecactescicti senses kami ieseiscseciababsaescooeaun Recess haa 538% 





31% Specific courses or other methods of development I should undertake 51% 





























21% A satisfactory physical environment (privacy, lack of inter- 
i a a ae ann ee 41% 


Indicate . . . features which you noticed in . . . your own appraisal discussion 
... (and) those which would be characteristic of a good appraisal discussion. 








Ought 
Were to be 
20% A review of the position qeride: <............nnn.c..ccccccccccccccccccccensscccsecesssscossenece 55% 
45% Discussion of personal strong points 20.0.0...........-.ec-ccecscccsccececsececceceseeceeeee 57% 
49% Discussion of personal shortcomings ..................cc-ccceseececseeeeeeees wheelies 56% 
17% Unresolved differences of appraisee and appraiser opinion .................... 28% 
50% Ample opportunity for appraisee to talk or ask questions .................... 56% 
21% Adequate advance notice of the discussion to the appraisee ................ 42% 
28% Discussion of the relationship between the appraisal and the 
appraisee’s salary ee ee Ee ee ee NIN NER TT ee Tee 58% 





5% Comparison of the appraisee’s performance to that of other employees 25% 
39% An adequate opportunity to read the written appraisal .................... 61% 


PART 3: QUESTIONS FOR THOSE WHO HAVE APPRAISED 
OTHER EXEMPT EMPLOYEES 


The IGE appraisal program .... is difficult to understand and apply: agree— 
88%, disagree—62%. 

The IGE appraisal program calls for more work than the manager can reasonably 
be expected to perform: agree—74%, disagree—26%. 

The Measures of Accountability in the position guides adequately describe the 
areas in which I should measure performance... : agree—74%, disagree—26%. 
It would be better to use a standard set of generic or common Measures of -Ac- 
countability ... : agree—26%, disagree—74%. 

The appraisal rating and its salary significance should not be discussed in the 
same session as the employee’s performance... : agree—37%, disagree—68%. 
A simpler rating system such as is used for IGE nonexempt employees would be 
adequate for appraising exempt employees: agree—17%, disagree—83%. 
Over-all appraisal ratings would be more realistic if the manager did not have to 
discuss the rating with the employee: agree—14%, disagree—86%. 

I do not feel qualified to rate an employee’s growth potential and discuss it with 
him: agree—10%, disagree—90%. 

A formal appraisal program with prescribed ratings and discussions is not worth- 
while in my own component: agree—9%, disagree—-91%. 

A planned “How Am I Doing Discussion” with no written appraisal and no over- 
all rating would be adequate: agree—16%, disagree—84%. 

My own manager is genuinely interested in whether or not I do appraisals for 
my direct reporting employees: agree—75%, disagree—25%. 

The appraisals and appraisal discussions have resulted in improved relationships 
between myself and the employees I have appraised: agree—82%, disagree—18%. 
The appraisal preparation and discussion increased my managerial effective- 
ness... : agree—76%, disagree—24%. 
























in endorsing the following characteristics of a good appraisal interview: 
adequate advance notice and an opportunity to read written appraisal; 
review of employee’s position guide; discussion of good and bad personal- 
ity traits; an ample opportunity for appraisee to talk and ask questions; 
discussion of relationship between performance and salary. 


Two additional points which managers rate definitely lower than other 
exempt employees are: (1) that appraisees should have knowledge of 
rating distribution in their components; and (2) that the written docu- 
ment should be finalized only after the appraisal discussion. 


In some instances the above may be a reflection of the manager’s expressed 
desire for ways to reduce the time in filling out the appraisal form or 
conducting appraisal discussions without eliminating vital data. 


IGE is now in the process of studying the survey results. Changes in the 
appraisal form may be forthcoming as a result of the survey. 









BOOKS 


4 


Books which have recently come "off the press” are 
treated in the form of abstract-reviews in this section 


of "P MA” inall issues throughout the course of the 
year. 


Ider books, which have achieved distinction as 
“landmarks” in personnel management, are abstracted 
now and then in certain issues of "P MA”. These 

are covered occasionally in order to bring the books tc 
the attention of newcomers and others in personnel 
work who may not have read them before. 








PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION: EVALUATION AND EXECUTIVE CONTROL. 
J.H. TAYLOR. 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 326 pages. $7.00. 


The author, who is Professor of Industrial Relations at the University of Michigan and 
Vice-President of Industrial Relations Counselors, Inc., addresses this book to 
managers — “‘the manager of any line or staff department who has people working with 
him.’’ It is intended, then, as a workbook for this audience rather than another volume 
for Personnel Office technicians. A case is often made for the many intangibles in 
personnel management and the difficulty in measuring key personnel activities. Pro- 
fessor Taylor, however, advances the view that the personnel function can and should 
be evaluated, its performance can be measured, and the personnel enterprise as a 
whole can be justified in this way. 


Toward this end we find an unusual approach in this book, especially in the sequence 
and development of the contents: (1) Management Succession represents the first 
section — determination of needs, development of recruitment sources, orientation, 
training, and development, and appraisal of present performance and estimate of poten- 
tial; (2) Compensation then comes under scrutiny — the compensation of nonexempt 
personnel, of supervisory personnel, and of executives; (3) the third section deals 
with Personnel Plans and Policies — general plans and policies, plans and policies 
for major fields such as health and safety services, and getting the maximum value of 
plans and policies; (4) Personnel Relationships — manager-employee relationships and 
company-union relationships; and, (5) the closing section on Personnel Philosophy and 
Role — statement of your personnel philosophy. (B~59-19) 








FOREMEN IN ACTION. G. L. GARDINER. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 238 pages. $4.50. 


Mr. Gardiner presents in this volume case studies of twelve foremen, drawn from 
actual situations in industrial life, and with the purpose in mind of showing how fore- 
men of high caliber have performed in meeting vital situations and what other foremen 
can do. But these are not ‘‘hero’’ profiles, although the cases have been well pre- 
sented dramatically. They show integrated situations of foremen, technology, manage- 
ment objectives and problems, workers, and the effort to translate plans into action 
and accomplishment. The twelve case studies deal with these themes: (1) spotting 
worker abilities and talent and motivating the men to full use of their abilities, 

(2) decision-making, (3) the change-over to automation, (4) communication, (5) work 
simplification and job methods improvement, (6) job instruction and coaching the 
worker, (7) discipline, (8) the grievance situation, (9) self-development and growth of 
the foreman, (10) company-union relations and the role of the foreman, (11) the safety 
program, and (12) human relations in management. 


An unusual feature of the book is the sequence of brief chapters on Action Plans for 
Better Foremanship which correspond to the foregoing case studies. The format for 
each Action Plan includes (a) test review questions, and (b) situations to consider, 
both for group discussion and for the supervisor’s self-inventory on how he performs 
the function or faces up to the situation described in each case study. These self- 
inventories are well structured, complete, and quite provocative. 


On the whole, a different, stimulating, and strategic book valuable for the ougnenety 
development and foremen training programs of many organizations (B—59—20 











CREATIVE DISCUSSION. R.L.CORTRIGHT AND SG, L. HINDS. 
Macmillan Company, 1959. 303 pages. $6.00. 


The full sweep of discussion in moder communication — purposes, skills, techniques, 
problems, control, and increased productiveness of discussion — is presented in this 
Macmillan publication. It is a very welcome volume, indeed. 


The structure and design of the book is as follows in the three main sections and the 
fifteen chapters which comprise the book: (1) The Nature of Discussion — with key 
chapters on discussion in an industrial society, contemporary methods of discussion, 
the management of meetings, and human creativity; (2) Techniques for Creative Dis- 
cussion — here the larger number of chapters deal with improving the communication 
process, toward greater precision in meaning, bettering individual human relationships, 
achieving group cooperation, establishing logical bases, using right procedures, and 
testing effectiveness through evaluation. The concluding section, Applications of 
Discussion, treats variations in form, variations in purpose, variations in the use of 
manpower, and discussion and the new society. 


Charts, outlines, case situations, questions and problems, and bibliographic refer- 
ences are generously included throughout the book at appropriate points. 


Especially valuable, however, are (1) the strategy of the book in moving from the 
nature of discussion to the techniques for creative discussion and, finally, on to ap- 
plications in modern organizational life, (2) the focus on evaluation of effective dis- 





cussion, and (3) the link to social, economic, managerial, and technological situations 
which are effectively illustrative throughout. (B—59—21) 
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PLANNING, PREPARING, AND REVISING EMPLOYEE HANDBOOKS. 
THE DARTNELL CORP. 


Dartnell Corporation, 1958 44 pages and 35 exhibits. $12.50. 


In this Dartnell Management Report No. 615 the compilers approach the preparation of 
employee handbooks as a management guide for strengthening personnel policies, im- 
proving communication, and simplifying supervision. 


The report is structured in four parts: (1) Planning Considerations; (2) Preparing the 
Handbook; (3) Putting the Handbook to Work; and (4) Pointers on Revision of the Hand- 
book. Planning considerations include objectives, fitting the handbook to the company 
needs, attractiveness, use of illustrations, content to be included or excluded, bind- 
ing, relationship to the program for orienting and indoctrinating new employees, and 
other factors. Preparing the handbook includes pointers on the sequence of steps in 
the preparation, company history, introducing the supervisor, emphasis on human 
relations, economies in production of the handbook,|the spread of subject matter, 
checklists to be consulted, use of plant maps, and other elements. ‘‘Merchandising”’ 
the handbook deals with the experiences of companies in successes and failures in 
getting it before supervisors and employees — and with emphasis on management’s 
responsibility. Part IV, on revision of the handbook, outlines considerations involved 
in planning the job of revision, using editorial checklist, collecting and organizing the 
revised material, setting up a revision schedule, and making comparisons of change 

in effectiveness. 


The exhibits feature selections from handbooks of Pennsylvania R.R., Hagan Chemi- 
cals, Sonotone, Gates Rubber, and many other companies. (B—59—22) 








PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT. 4TH EDITION. M. J. JUCIUS. 
Richard D. Irwin, Inc., 1959. 763 pages. $9.00. 


The timeliness of this revised edition comes about because of changes within the 
past five years in legislation affecting employee benefits, recent research in person- 
nel psychology and group dynamics, greater emphasis on communications and relation- 
ships of line and staff in personnel management, and the impact of automation and 
electronic computers upon personnel management. However, Dr. Jucius continues the 
earlier pattern of very extensive coverage in the thirty (30) chapters to this book and 
in the very practicable sequence in treating each subject: (a) factors to be con- 
sidered, (b) organizational relationships involved, (c) purposes to be served, 


(d) principles and policies to be followed, and (e) techniques, tools, and devices to 
be used. 


This new edition is intended, as the earlier editions, for the college student pursuing 
studies in business administration with interest in personnel management. However, 
the large fund of practices, illustrations, recent developments, and problem-solving 
situations makes the book of considerable value, too, for practitioners on the 
personnel staff of an organization. 


The author has revised and extended the key questions at the close of each chapter 
and included new case problems. For the emerging profession of personnel manage- 
ment he presents in the chapter on ‘‘Personnel Research and Evaluation’’ checklists 
and ideas for suggested research projects in fertile fields for investigation and study. 
The forty (40) case studies cover a diversity of personnel management situations in 


various types of business-industry énterprises and in many areas of personnel m’g’ment4 





(B—59—23) 








MANAGEMENT FOR THE SMALLER COMPANY. ELIZABETH MARTING, EDITOR. 
American Management Association, 1959, 399 pages. $9.00. 


‘*This book has been planned to help the manager of the smaller company take a long 
look at his performance. For the most part, its authors represent manufacturing com- 
panies with fewer than 1,000 employees, companies using tested management princi- 
ples and techniques that are universally valid. Still other contributors are interested 
specialists — a banker, a team of lawyers, a Government official — with a feeling for 
the problems of small business.”’ 


The introductory setting is provided by a preface by the President of AMA, Lawrence 
A. Appley, a foreword by John Sparkman, Chairman of the Senate Small Business 
Committee, and by Harwood F. Merrill’s presentation on ‘‘The Smaller Company in 
Today’s Business World.’’ There follow five contributions to the section on Laying 
the Foundations — objectives, planning, organization, and control. Subsequent sec- 
tions also comprise from five to six key articles — major sections on Emphasis on 
Product; Keys to Plant Efficiency; Management Is People; Insuring Profitability; and, 
Special Resources. The section on Management Is People, concerned with personnel 
management in the small company, includes these contributions: ‘‘Tailoring Personnel 


Administration to Company Needs’ by Lloyd Marcus of The National Foundation; ‘‘The 


Smaller Company and the Labor Union’’ by Martin L. Smith, Director of Industrial 
Relations, American Air Filter Company; ‘A program for Management Development’’ by 
Frank W. Keith, Director of Employee Relations, Toledo Edison Company; and ‘*The 
Question of Executive Compensation’’ by J. McLain Stewart of McKinsey & Company, 
New York City. The concluding unit of the book guides the small business manager to 





available aids and special resources. (B—59—24) 
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THE COMPETITIVE FACTOR IN EMPLOYEE PERFORMANCE. (RESEARCH 
PAPERNO. 1). R.P. CALHOON. 
Univ. of North Carolina, Sch. of Bus. Adm., 1959. 75 pages. (No price.) 


This first monograph in this particular series of publications, made possible through 
the support of The Business Foundation of North Carolina, deals with the problem of 
the competitive element and the applications suggested from various social science 
disciplines. Professor Calhoon structures the monograph into three major sections: 
(1) The Place of Competitiveness in Business; (2) The Effects of Behavior on Com- 
petition, and (3) Industrial Applications of Competition. The first section deals with 
the tradition, the rationale, and the approach to analysis of competition in the busi- 
ness world. The whole problem i is placed in sharper focus in the second section ‘in 
which Professor Calhoon draws from a large fund of research experience to link moti- 
vation and competition, the various influences upon attitude, role, morale, and the’ 
relative merit of competition as against co@peration. 


The larger portion of the publication is concerned with ‘‘informal rivalry and competi- 
tion’? — objectives, bases, standards, and procedures. Here the emphasis is on con- 
tests of various kinds to tap the competitive factor in employee performance. The 
generally known contest incentive used in sales management, for example, is 
broadened to wider application among employees. ‘‘Contest administration’? involves 
planning the contest, contest themes, rules and scoring, awards and prizes, contest 
frequency and duration, contest promotion, individual and group competition, and 
evaluation of contest results. Many illustrations are cited from various company 
experiences. There is sound discussion at the close of the book on the considerations 
of unions, supervisors, top management, and the employees’ families in the personnel 





context. (6 —39—25) 





STATEMENTS OF PERSONNEL POLICY. GENEVA SEYBOLD. 
National Industrial Conference Board, 1959. 87 pages. $4.00. 


Through this ‘‘Studies in Personnel Policy No. 169’’ the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board has made another significant contribution to the literature of personnel 
management. Management by objectives, and consequently by sound planning to 
attain the objectives, leads to a deep concern for company creed and policy formula- 
tion expressed through statements 0 policy. This is the mark of professional manage- 
ment. This NICB report ‘‘is the product of an intensive, two-year study of companies 
that have long experience with the ‘policy method’ of management’”’ added to the 
Board’s large fund of experience. 


The contents are designed in three main parts: (1) Identifying Policy — with the focus 
on criteria, definition, classification, number, and integration of policies, and the 
effect of policies on plans; (2) Why Have Policies — approached from the viewpoints 
of owners and top management, supervisors, and employees, with emphasis on the 
advantages involved; and, (3) Living With ‘Policy — presentation of the background, 
gtowth, and status of the * ‘policy method’’ of personnel management in Armco Steel 
— Standard Oil Company (New Jersey), Eastman Kodak Company, and the 

- Hood and Sons, Inc. 


Lhe second half of the book is then devoted to Illustrative Policy Statements relative 
to some thirty (30) major personnel areas and enlarged to a greater number through the 
cross-references in the detailed index. There are examples of policy statements con- 
cerning many personnel areas. 

(B—59-—26) 











REPORTS)” SELECTION: HOW PSYCHOLOGISTS CAN HELP. (MANAGEMENT 
RTS. 
— Reports (P.O. Box 136, Cambridge 38, Mass.), 1959. 127 pages. 
12. 50. 


Prepared as a report in partial fulfillment of the requirements for a course in manu- 
facturing at the Harvard Graduate School of Business Administration, the group of 
graduate students who authored the report interviewed a number | of business executives 
and psychologists in this survey. The purpose of the report is ‘‘to summarize current 
policies of industry in the use of psychologists in executive selection in order to 
help management better understand this field.’’ 


It serves well as a handbook for advising the executive in the use of this surv Ae in- 
formation as a management tool. The main sections of the report deal with (1) 
Companies Are Using Psychologists, (2) The Psychologist’s Job, (3) Selection Pio 
cedures, (4) Reports to Management — that is, the reports of the psychologist, and 
(5) Evaluation of the Psychologist’s Contribution. 


The larger implications take in considerations of the effect of the psychologist on the 
morale of the organization, communications with management, and the question of 
ethics around legitimate i inquiry versus invasion of personal privacy. The authors 
offer in the “Conclusion’’ guide lines for a selection program, the role of the psy- 
chologist in management, and the contribution of the consulting a. The 
exhibits feature an appraisal method used by one a. irm, information on 
appraisal procedures, examples of a psychological audit, typical aateeaee and 





examples of brief reports to management. B-59-27) 
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INDUSTRIAL JOURNALISM TODAY. JAMES McCLOSKEY. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 273 pages. $4.75. 


As an emerging branch of two professions -- business and journalism — the industrial 
news organ is becoming an accepted instrument in industrial life. Experienced as a 
newspaperman, public relations official, and editor of SERVICE for Company Publica- 
tions, Mr. McCloskey expresses well the intent of the book at the outset: ‘‘This book 
is an effort to help in the development of company publications, and to stimulate 
interest in the aims and possibilities of industrial journalism — a young and 

vigorous form with an expansive future.”’ 


The content is well diversified in the eighteen chapters, most of which deal with 
specific, major themes which companies attempt to communicate to their personnel. 
Included among these are chapters on (1) The Competition Story, (2) The Anatomy of 
Profits, (3) Community Relations, (4) Employee Benefits, (5) The Safety Campaign, 
(6) Reporting the Tax Story, (7) The Product’s Starring Role, and other themes which 
are timely and profitable. 


Mr. McCloskey devotes the early part of the book to an underpinning of industrial 
journalism — the company’s publications mission, the framework of the publication, 
editing for efficiency, and the role of the editor. The closing chapters deal with 
‘Ideas Unlimited’’ on suggestions systems, contests, and other means of eliciting 
ideas — and one on the feature story in the industrial publication. 


(B—59—28) 








THE EXECUTIVE INTERVIEW. 8B. BALINSKY AND RUTH BURGER. 
Harper & Brothers, 1959. 209 pages. $4.00. 


Dr. Balinsky, professor of psychology at the City College of New York and Miss 
Burger, editor of the Management Division of the Research Institute of America, have 
teamed to produce a worthwhile book for managers, supervisors, and those aspiring to 
managerial positions. It is addressed to an audience very much in need of such a 
book — one different from the kind generally intended for personnel practitioners in the 
field of interviewing. 


A significant range is attained in this book, and the consumer gets more than his 
money’s worth — fifteen chapters ranging from the basics of communication to 
decision-making. The coverage is as follows: (1) The Art of Communication; 

(2) Perception in Communication; (3) The Barriers to Communication; (4) Establishing 
the Interview Relationship; (5) The Art of Asking Questions; (6) The Role of Listen- 
ing in the Interview; (7) The Selection Interview; (8) Progress Review and Merit 
Rating; (9) The Art of Constructive Criticism; (10) Counseling in Industry; (11) Deal- 
ing With Emotional Problems; (12) Keeping Control of Controversy; (13) Reaching Your 
Decision; (14) Closing the Interview; and (15) Summary. An extensive bibliography of 
some fifty references is featured at the close of the book. 


Throughout the book the authors aim at two things — getting depth and insight in the 
way of understanding, and, practicableness in regard to gaining rapport, acceptance, 
and effectiveness in the interview. The counseling function I the executive is 
stressed as a dualism of meeting one’s executive responsibility in management and in 
fulfillment of his own self-development. (B-—59—29) 











CREATIVITY AND CONFORMITY. FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN 
BEHAVIOR. 

The Foundation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1958. 46 pages. $3.00. 
Meeting with some twenty company representatives responsible for ‘‘nourishing their 
companies supply of creativity,’’ three distinguished social scientists reported and 
discussed the significant problems of creativity and conformity in organizational life. 
This booklet in the Foundation’s series of publications devotes the first section to 
creativity (the problem, originality defined, originality research, and the implications) 
and the second section on cn (the problem, conformity definited, conformity 
research, and the implications). Charts, graphs, research po Hasna and summaries 
are featured. 


Management must realize the impact of conformity pressures and to take some con- 
structive action in counteracting the negative aspects. The implications stated: 
‘‘Management can also develop groups which counteract the negative consequences of 
conformity. Participation in decision-making can be used to shift the goals of groups 
to positive enas. Groups can be formed in which originality becomes a major goal. 
Procedures can be installed to insure a full hearing of minority opinions. Differences 
in status can be reduced, made less obvious; the place a member holds in the hier- 
archy can be consciously eliminated as a factor in judging member contributions. 
Groups can be formed which bring together many different kinds of people; originality 
seems to flourish under.these conditions. Groups can be made aware of the pressures 
to conform which they bring on individual members, and they can work to reduce those 


pressures.”’ (B—59—30) 
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RAISING EMPLOYEE PRODUCTIVITY. BUREAU OF NATIONAL AFFAIRS, INC. 
Bur. of Nat. Affairs, Inc., 1958. 13 pages. $1.00, 


This Survey No. 50 of BNA’s Personnel Policies Forum is based on responses sub- 
mitted by 114 executives expressing their views and opinions regarding company 
effectiveness in motivating employees toward greater productivity. The considerations 
related to productivity included the caliber of supervision, human relations, salary, 
other pay incentives, discipline, communication effectiveness, job simplification, 
improved working conditions, better selection of employees, and other factors. 


Among the findings: (1) nine of every ten considered that human relations programs 
and improved supervision have a significant effect on productivity; (2) less than three- 
fifths believed that employee benefits had any real value as motivators of productivity 
— nearly two-fifths did not, and the remainder were doubtful; (3) about 50% felt that 
disciplining the low producer often proves to be effective; (4) four-fifths of the panel 
members in this survey held the position that incentive systems tend to increase pro- 
ductivity but that they are a headache to administer; (5) most of them favored decentral- 
ization as a means of attaining worker productivity; (6) those who favored supervising 
by detailed working instructions and a close check on performance outnumbered two 

to one those who favor more general working instructions and emphasis on objectives 
and results. Valuable statistical tables and selected quotations of the views of many 
of those in this Panel of 114 executives contribute to a very readable and useful sur- 
vey. Especially valuable is the chart comparing the frequency and effectiveness of 
some of the specific methods management uses to raise productivity. 


(B-59—31) 








HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION. ROBERT SAL TONSTALL. 
McGrau- Hill Book Company, Inc., 1959, 736 pages. $9.50. 


This new addition to the McGraw-Hill Series in Management finds a deserving place 
along with the other significant books in this series. The author makes available a 
combination text and casebook which has utility for many audiences in the management 
field. It should find profitable use among operating executives, for whom the book is 
intended particularly, and for staff officials, advanced students, and others. This is 
largely because of the extensive scope of the book and the affiliation of key adminis- 
trative problems such as decentralization, line and staff, innovation of change, and 
other problems to the human relations aspects of these problems. 


Mr. Saltonstall draws upon practical, academic, and research experience in presenting 
this comprehensive book. Part I is concerned with Background and Perspective — 
seeing human relations in perspective, environment for the practice of human relations, 
and finding the facts about human relations. Part II, Organization Framework for 
Effective Human Relations, deals with the status and bonds of people in the human 
organization, line and staff relationships, and the function of personnel administration. 
Part III, Developing the Urge to Produce, concentrates on factors influencing the urge 
to produce, the significance of matching the man and the job, the foreman or super- 
visor as the key toproductivity and morale, and union-management cooperation. Part 
IV, Understanding Human Problems and Behavior at Work, deals with change, com- 
munications, and understanding, and Part V, Development of Professional Leadership 
deals with authority, democratic leadership, developing professional managers, and 
tapping human potential. Some forty (40) cases of industrial situations here and abroad 
constitute the casebook phase of this publication. (B-—59-32) 











COMMUNICATIONS IN ORGANIZATIONS: SOME NEW RESEARCH FINDINGS. 
FOUNDATION FOR RESEARCH ON HUMAN BEHAVIOR. 
The Foundation, Ann Arbor, Michigan, 1959. 48 pages. $3.00. 


Four research efforts, employing different methods and different points of view, are 
highlighted in this booklet. One project presents studies of distortions that occur at 
the receiving end of communications and, therefore, the uncertainty of the acceptance 
of the new information. Another project discusses special studies of role playing and 
sensitivity training of managers. Communications breakdown at the middle manage- 
ment level on the amount of agreement or disagreement between boss and subordinate 
on the nature of the subordinate’s job is reported by Norman Maier and his associates. 
And, in the fourth presentation there is an examination of similarities in thinking be- 
tween people and the impact of similarity and dissimilarity, values and status, on 
communication effectiveness. 


The evidence fromthese sources are summarized: (1) ‘‘Uncertainty in previous informa- 
tion is one of the factors which determines the kind of distortions of new information 
and changes in old beliefs that will result from communication efforts;”’ (2) ‘‘Sensi- 
tivity to other people (especially attitude problems in communication) can be increased 
by role playing;’’ (3)‘*There are communication barriers between persons at different 
levels in the organization, reflected by disagreement on the priorities among the dif- 
ferent phases of the subordinate’s job and on the problems he faces.’’ Finally, 
“transmission of information is not enough ... The basic validity, reasonableness, or 
value of the information does not insure its acceptance.’’ We must get to the core of 
misunderstandings between people if we are to improve communication, persuasion, 
and training. (B—59—33) 
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THE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS EXECUTIVE, 1958-1959. INDUSTRIAL 
RELATIONS NEWS. 


This second IRN survey is based on a sampling of 500 questionnaire returns from the 
1,300 submitted to the IRN project. A good cross-section is drawn in regard to geo- 
graphic distribution and by categories of industrial enterprise. The survey was limited 
to those in the highest echelons of responsibility for the industrial relations and per- 
sonnel function. 


Among the findings: the industrial relations executives constitute a relatively young 
group — average age about 42 years and have been with their companies about ten 
years; 83% are home owners and largely active in the affairs of their communities; 
two-thirds of the group had college degrees or higher academic attainment, with the 
major largely in business administration, economics, or psychology; most of them 
came up from former line supervisory positions in sales, production, accounting, or 
other fields, and, about 75% expressedthe view that industrial relations can be con- 
sidered a profession. 


executives like or dislike most about their jobs, (2) how they feel about their status in 
management, (3) salaries and bonuses for industrial relations officials, (4) how their 
performance is rated, (5) what they consider will be their most vital industrial relations 
problems coming up in the future, and other significant factors. 


Industrial Relations News, 1959. 88 pages. $3.50. 


The survey covers significant summaries concerning (1) what industrial relations 


(B—59 —34) 








CREATIVE LEADERSHIP. ROGER W. BELLOWS. 
Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. 338 pages. $8.00. 


The Foreword by the eminent Dale Yoder expresses well the heart of the book: ‘‘The 
Bellows theory of leadership is eclectic ... he stresses the conception of leadership 
as a function of the group through expression and participation of its members .. . the 
importance of the discovery of consistent patterns in participation, status, leader 
acceptance’’ — the development of more effective group action by the constant study 
of groups in action, and the adaptation of leadership to it. In some twenty chapters 
there is brought to the reading audience the fund of knowledge emerging from the 
oe science and its interdisciplinary approach to the study of creative leader- 
ship. 


Under Viewpoints there are basic chapters on change and leadership for survival, 
authority, power, control, and leadership and the social climate. Human Motivation, 
the second section of the book, provides a balanced account of humanneeds, motiva- 
tion, leadership, and learning — followed by a briefer section on Social Behavior with 
chapters on person-to-person behavior and on perceiving and predicting group action. 
This is followed by a presentation on Tension, Conflict, and Leadership — a large 
body of research findings on frustration, conflicting viewpoints, defense against con- 
flict, attitude change through leadership. The tools of Leadership Development are 
well covered in chapters on (1) leader training, (2) conference procedure, (3) training 
by simulation, and (4) counseling and leader technique. The closing section of the 
book, Measuring and Improving Teamwork, discusses the criteria and means for measur- 
ing improvement of teamwork, predictors of executive success and failure, and leader- 
ship qualities and opportunities. (B—59—35) 











COLLECTIVE BARGAINING AS VIEWED BY UNORGANIZED ENGINEERS AND 
SCIENTISTS. J. W. RIEGEL. 
Univ. of Michigan, Bureauof Industrial Relations, 1959. 105 pages. $4.00. 


Through the cooperation of ten well-established, well-managed companies, each with a 
sizeable technical staff, the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University of Michi- 
gan interviewed across-section of some 260 engineers and scientists on the central 
question: ‘‘What is your opinion of collective bargaining for professional employees 
like yourself?’’ 


The analysis of the responses show a ‘‘wide variation in the attitudes expressed by the 
unorganized engineers and scientists who were interviewed ... The actual distribu- 
tion reflects many strongly negative opinions, relatively few undecided or neutral ones, 
and a noteworthy minority of mildly favorable ones.’’ The picture varies among com- 
panies: in one company, for example, only 50% of those interviewed were strongly or 
mildly opposed to collective bargaining, while in another company showed some 92% 
with such attitude. The author notes that the degree of favorable reaction toward _ 
collective bargaining within a group increases when the terms and conditions of their 
employment in the company take a turn for the worse from their point of view, or when a 
new standard, such as a higher salary scale in another company, becomes known to 
them and causes their level of satisfaction to drop. At this pointthey favor collective 
action and urge their associates for it, too. 


Particularly valuable in the book are the extracts from those interviewed and their _ 
actual statements as to arguments, objections to collective bargaining and unionization, 





and other opinions. B—59 —36) 
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PSYCHOLOGY IN BUSINESS. LESLIE BEACH AND E. L. CLARK. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1959. 313 pages. $5.75. 


Based on their experiences on the staff of the General Motors Institute (Flint, Michi- 
gan) and other enterprises in the field of industrial psychology, the authors present a 
readable publication of value to students of psychology. It was prepared as a text for 
students of the General Motors Institute, but has more extensive application for com- 
pany training programs. ‘‘The first part of the text deals with such fundamental con- 
cepts as individual differences, intelligence, motivation and frustration, emotions, 
learning, and attitudes. The second part includes applications of basic psychological 
principles to such pertinent problems as self-understanding, communications, improving 
relationships with employees and customers, and home and community adjustment.”’ 


Among the significant chapters of more universal interest are those on Supervising 
Employees, Psychology in Advertising and Selling, Evaluating Employees, Selecting 
and Training Employees, and Face-to-Face Contacts in Communication Experience. 
Considerable attention is given to the matter of problem-solving as against defensive 
behavior, an important psychological issue in modern management. The discussion on 
self-understanding and self-development provides important insights on attitudes, 
reasoning, and action behavior in situations. 


The authors include a glossary of psychological terms, an extensive guide to motion 
pictures and filmstrips of interest to the psychology in business, and key questions at 
the close of each chapter. 


(B-—59—37) 








ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF AUDIO-VISUAL AIDS FOR MANAGEMENT 
DEVELOPMENT PROGRAMS, 3RD ED. C. A. HEBERT, EDITOR. 
Research Service (353 W. 57th St., New York City), 1958. 24 pages. $3.00. 


The third edition incorporates 175 references to audio-visual aids generally useful in 
industrial organizations and government agencies engaged in management development 
programs. It provides, in addition to the brief description of each motion picture film, 
filmstrip, or recording, information concerning the running time, the number of frames, 
color or black and white, source of procurement, and price or whether obtainable on 
rental fee or gratis loan basis. 


The audio-visual aids are classified under 18 headings: (1) management development 
programs, (2) the executive’s job, (3) industrial engineering and management, (4) selec- 
tion and placement, (5) training methods, (6) management communication, (7) reading 
improvement, (8) public speaking, (9) public relations, (10) labor relations, (11) human 
relations and leadership, (12) personnel psychology, (13) mental health, (14) business 
psychology, (15) social problems, (16) supervisor and foreman training, (17) theatrical 
feature films, and (18) miscellaneous training aids. 


Several appendices are incorporated in this booklet — an index to titles, addresses of 
suppliers, readings and review sources on audio-visual aids, and guides to related 
subjects. 


A copy of the publication can be ordered on approval for free inspection privilege, and 
no charge is made if returned to the publisher within ten days. (B-59—38) 











SUPERVISORY SKILLS. HOWARD WILSON. 
Adm. Research Associates (Box 1160, Chicago 90, Ill.), 1958. 33 pages. 75¢. 


‘Supervisory Skills’’ is one of a series of booklets published by the ARA in its short 
courses for skills in management. As a primer in the skills of supervising people, it 
capsules very well some of the essentials in the field. 


The Supervisor's Personnel Skills deals with qualifications of supervisors, the tools of 
supervision, and the skills of selecting people, appraising their performance, orienta- 
tion of new employees, communication of ideas and instructions, interviewing em- 
ployees, counseling personnel, induction and training, morale of the work unit, dis- 
cipline, and promoting teamwork — each described in a brief paragraph. These are 
developed to a greater extent in the succeeding sections devoted to selection and ap- 
praisal, employee training, teamwork and morale, and other considerations. The author 
offers good tips on sharpening the supervisor’s communications skill both in sending 
and in receiving communications. The basic pointers on counseling employees on 
performance and development are also well covered in this brief booklet. 


Common sense rules for corrective discipline and for promoting self-discipline are 
presented for the new supervisor, particularly. ‘‘The supervisor as a custodian of 
morale’’ is cast in setting a good example to his employees, planning the work of the 
department, dealing with hisemployees as individuals, dealing fairly with them, 
maintaining good discipline, and maintaining a satisfactory work environment. 





(B-—59-—39) 
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some significant periodical articles which were 
published shortly before the current abstracting period 
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NOTES 


PERSONNEL ORGANIZATION, FUNCTIONS, STAFFING, COSTS 





PERSONNEL ADMINISTRATION AND HUMAN RELATIONS: WHICH ONE, OR 
BOTH? R. P. CALHOON. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 47-48, 


Professor Calhoon presents both sides of the coin and concludes that perspective 
would indicate the interdependence of the two — human relations and personnel ad- 
ministration. To achieve this we shall have to draw more upon the fund of research 
studies in psychology, sociology, anthropology and other disciplines in the social 
sciences — so that we can better understand the behavior of individuals and groups in 
organizational life. Increasing our knowledge about motivation, methods of learning, 
reactions to change, social relationships, values and informal groups, personality, and 
other factors will strengthen both the practice of human relations in management and 
the programs of personnel administration. 


The author puts it effectively in his concluding statement: ‘‘The important point is 
that the functions of personnel administration are indeed barren if we carry them out 
without full knowledge of all that we can ascertain about behavior. Neither human 
relations nor personnel administration can function in a vacuum. Principles of be- 
havior must be considered in relation to the socio-cultural milieu of business. Func- 
tions of personnel administration must be considered in relation to the behavior of 
individuals and groups as well as in relation to the objectives of business.”’ 


The article is condensed from an address by Professor Calhoon before the Raleigh 
and Greensboro (N.C.) chapters of the National Office Management Association. 


(88-59) 








PERSONNEL MANAGEMENT IN THEORY AND PRACTICE. G. B. STROTHER. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959, Pages 63-71. 


The author, associate professor of commerce at the University of Wisconsin, recently 
made a systematic survey of industrial relations practices in 18 small, medium, and 
large companies in central and southeastern Wisconsin. The survey took the form of 
a planned interview covering 14 major topics commonly treated in personnel manage- 
ment texts. Company practices in these areas are discussed in some detail: labor 
relations, staffing functions (selection, testing), training, merit rating, wages and 
fringes, sickness and accident, house organs, suggestion systems, food service, re- 
creation, vacation policy, counseling, personnel records, and exit interviews. 


Medium-sized companies seem to offer programs that are as extensive and varied as 
large ones, even at a higher cost per employee and certainly at the price of a higher 
personnel ratio. Applying Professor Dale Yoder’s criteria of integrating theory with 
practice to the companies studied, it can only be concluded that personnel manage- 
ment still has a long way to go before it achieves the kind of professionalism that 
exists in the traditional learned professions such as medicine and law. 


One fact that emerged from this study is the clear need for more first-hand investiga- 
tion of personnel practices actually being followed by representative companies today. 
The bridge between theory and practice in personnel management requires a great 
deal of investigation. Advanced graduate students in personnel administration could 
assist.in such studies. 


(89 —59) 














SIX PITFALLS FOR ‘‘PROFESSIONALS.’’ JOSEPH A. LITTERER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 1, May 1959. Pages 19-21, 38. 


When personnel workers seek to achieve professional status they must watch out not 
to set themselves apart from those who run the business. The author, lecturer in the 
Department of Management, University of Illinois, discusses the abuse of special 
jargon and other dangers in professionalization. 


Recently, there has been some criticism of the professionalization idea, per se, in 
personnel management. This has largely been based on the contention that by pro- 
fessionalizing the personnel man tends to make himself less of a businessman, less of 
an executive, and thereby decreases his opportunities to reach those in the top of the 
company hierarchy. The author rejects these fears and states that personnel work 
should be professionalized in order to utilize the best knowledge and skills for the 
best services to management. He acknowledges difficulties that arise from this and 
lists six pitfalls which can endanger the activities of any individual in the field or the 
success of the overall program. 


The six specific problem areas are: (1) special language, (2) professional polish, 
(3) unnecessary services, (4) professional blinders, (5) status, access and mobility, 
and (6) birds-of-a-feather. The first four of these pitfalls are most likely to develop 
while a profession is still young or when the people still consider their special body 
of knowledge as the most important element. The last two come about through the 
confortableness and convenience of a professional position and tend to diminish when 





the members of the profession recognize they acquire not only oer. and stature in 
a professional capacity, but also incur responsibilities and obligations. (90-59) 
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THE PERSONNEL DILEMMA: PROFESSION OR NOT? FRANK B. MILLER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol, 38, No. 2, June 1959. Pages 53-55, 79. 


In the first of two articles Professor Miller, of the New York State School of Industrial 
and Labor Relations, Cornell University, raises the questions: Is personnel work a 
profession? Should it be a profession? How can it get to be a profession? He traces 
expressions back to 1915 concerning these questions and points up the criteria of a 
profession and which differentiate professions from other occupations. He develops 
some of the basic advantages of professionalism to the practitioners — in regard to 
making decisions, incentives, loyalties, ethics, sense of service, stability and pro- 
tection, and other considerations. With all this as a background Professor Miller 
states: ‘‘I take it if we apply these important ‘peculiar characteristics (as the criteria 
of established professions) we would have to answer ‘No’ to the question ‘Is personnel 
work a profession?’’’ The questions remain, then, ‘‘Should it be? and, if so, What can 
be done to make it one in the full sense of the word?”’ 


The author feels that the decisive question confronting personnel people, in his 
opinion, is whether personnel management is required by society to support, protect, 
and advance some very firmly held public value. ‘‘If so, personnel workers are ob- 
liged in conscience to work toward becoming professionalized. If not, their efforts in 
that direction will be seen as pretentious by a public opinion which recognizes only 

a few of the many would-be professions as legitinnes . + » The key to such recognition 
is the strong emphasis on disinterested service required of practitioners.”’ 


(91-59) 











THE PERSONNEL MANAGER AND THE COMPANY CREED. STEWART 
THOMPSON. 


Canadian Personnel and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 6, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 32-37. 


The article is based on an extensive survey of company creeds, undertaken for the 
American Management Association, and subsequently published as a monograph by the 


AMA. Mr. Thompson is senior partner of Management Research Associates, London, 
Ontario. 


There must be a genuine tie between the personnel program and the corporate philo- 
sophy, goals, and principles. ‘‘Personnel policies must reflect the new factors being 
introduced into the medium and environment in which the business exists,’’ Mr. 
Thompson maintains, yet too often we find situations in which ‘“‘personnel policies 
are formulated in terms of current vogue in technique in the personnel field rather than 
formulated from a real understanding of the dynamic properties that are at work’’ in 
the organization. The author contends, further, that managers do not manage people 
and that the personnel manager does not devise a program to manage personnel; 
rather, company creed and principles make possible an environment in which each 
employee strives to raise his own standard of performance to benefit himself and the 
organization as a whole — and that in this kind of environment there is a chain reac- 
tion among other employees. 


The statements of company creed are shown for Reliance Electric Engineering Limited 
(Canada) and Continental Oil Company as examples. 


(92-59) 











THE CHALLENGE OF THE 1960'S: MANPOWER MANAGEMENT. C. A. MYERS. 
Personnel, Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959, Pages 15-21. 


Some of the implications of population and labor force changes are suggested by the 
author and the following points are emphasized: (1) We shall have a better educated 
labor force than ever before; (2) the impact of automation in eliminating jobs will 
come at atime when there are relative manpower shortages in the prime age groups; 
(3) the increased numbers of younger people in the labor force by 1965, as well as 
the larger proportion of women over 35, will require some restructuring of jobs; (4) the 
shortages in the prime age groups by 1965 will put a greater premium on. the better 
selection, placement, and training of workers. 


Continuing with the observations made by Dr. Myers — (5) these shortages may also 
call for changes in job structure to make jobs more interesting and ee (6) the 
relative shortages in the prime age groups will put a premium on the more effective 
use not only of younger workers and older married women, but also of the so-called 
minority groups in the labor force; and (7) the expectations of a better-educated and 
better-trained labor force will demand a management that can help to meet these 
expectations both in rod gargs and in the office by developing more interesting jobs 
and by providing the kind of leadership that produced willing and enthusiastic 
employees. 


While the composition of the labor force will be different between 1965 and 1975, the 


same pressures will be present on management for more effective utilization of 
manpower, 


(93-59) 











EXECUTIVES AND MIDDLE MANAGERS: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, APPRAISAL 





RESEARCH IN EXECUTIVE SELECTION: SOME NEEDED DIRECTIONS OF 
EFFORT. R. TAGIURI. 


Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 11-14. 


Mr. Tagiuri observes that all of executive selection, in the final analysis, has to deal 
with predictability and a way of describing people that permits us to check later on 
how correct were our predictions. Many chronic difficulties exist in this task and for 
various reasons. This is the difficult problem of criteria for executive selection. 
There is the tendency to view the man without knowing the milieu, the climate, the 
environment in which he will undertake the executive job. But, basically there are 
the problems of a personality theory, classification of executive jobs and situations, 
and the process of fecmlan impressions and judgments of persons. In each of these 
areas _— is good deal of knowledge and information is presumed but not evidenced 
in research, 


Among the ideas advanced by the author are: ({) it would be helpful if executive 
selection theories would encompass the milieu as well as the man; (2) there is need 
for development of a sound personality theory, especially adapted to the study of 
persons functioning in organizations; (3) there is too much of a lack of good ways of 
describing the situation, the many kinds of situations, in which the executive func- 
tions; (4) too many of our selection criteria are based on statistics and mathematics 
and give an illusion of objectivity — they are too arbitrary and do not give adequate 
clues to potential executive behavior and the risk element in decision-making by a 
man. There is real need for the collaboration of experienced administrators in execu- 
tive selection, for much of executive sellection is not primarily in the psychologists’ 
area of competence to forecast. ($4--59) 








WANTED NOW: THESE EXECUTIVE TRAITS. (STAFF.) 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 34-35, 90-91. 


Economic and other factors have pushed three managerial qualities to the fore. 
Beyond his particular specialty or function in his own company, these traits seem mos 
in demand today; (1) ‘the manager must be flexible... not only must he be able to 
adjust to sharply changed operating conditions, controls or goals, but he should be 
able tomold himself to his organization’s pattern even in his manner of living off the 
job; (2) he must get results .. . a record of accomplishments is being stressed, not 
merely the promise of potential; and (3) he must have vision... he should be able to 
see both himself and his company in perspective as to theirfuture roles not only in 
industry but in society.’’ Rapid technological change, modern organization structure, 
the stresses of industrial competition, economic forces, and other influence demand 
these characteristics for prospective policy-makers. 


Executive recruitment experts find that companies desire men with vision and pioneer- 
ing instinct to grow with the company, and not just a well qualifiedman to fill a 
present job. The emphasis is on vision, breadth, imagination, and perspective, for 
with these the executive can hope to become part of breakthroughs and to coordinate 
the complexities in large organizations. Much of this article conveys the views of a 
number of management consulting firms experienced in executive recruitment and 
selection. Their observations include the range — human relations abilities, the 
problem of individual and team, the results theory, community responsibilities, and 
other qualities. But, the three cited in this article loom large — flexibility, capacity 
to get results, and vision. (95-59) 











ADM. COMMUNICATION AND ITS RELATIONSHIP TO LEADERSHIP. 
P. BENEVENTO. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 9-16, 


The author calls attention to the research findings of Shartle, Lippitt, Talland, and 
others which disclose that communications appear to be one of the most important 
factors in administrative behavior. It links executive leadership with capacity to 
influence groups constructively through effective communication. 


Dr. Benevento conducted a study to determine such relationship, particularly in the 
transmission of ideas from the executive to his key staff members on matters relevant 
to the operations of the organization. In this survey he studied the relationships of 
about 60 school principals and some 650 teachers in the system. Much of the article 
provides an account of the tests and questionnaires used, scores and tables, correla- 
tions, and interpretation of results. It was found that communication reception scores 
for staff relations were significantly correlated with initiating structure — that is, the 
higher a principal’s initiating power the greater likelihood that his staff will be aware 
of his opinions. This is believed to be consistent with experiences in military and 
industrial organizations, too. The correlation was not as high, however, in regard to 
understanding of the organizational structure and its dynamics. Consequently, 
“*school administrators may reflect this tendency with the attitude that good adminis- 
tration implies good staff relations, with little thought given to organizational struc- 
ture. In summary, communication from the executive manifests itself with a bent 
toward letting teachers know about staff relationships to a greater extent than matters 
of organizational structure.’’ 

(96 —59) 














TOTAL TRAINING FOR TOP EXECUTIVE PRESSURES.  E. L. ADAMS, JR. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 6, June 1959. -Pages 8-10. 


As a professional psychologist and serving with a management consulting firm very 
experienced in executive training programs, Dr. Adams notes that we often turn out 
men ready intellectually for the ultimate job of an executive but do not prepare them 
for the emotional strains, pressures, and frustrations which must be borne. Pressure 
and stress is growing upon the executive job, not lessening, as the structure and tools 
of business become more complex. When they find that they are unable to measure up 
to the stresses, the men leave for work in other professions or remain as staff assist- 
ants to the more successful men who do make things happen. Dr. Adams believes this 
to be a waste of valuable manpower. 


He cites two other fields — the development of military officers and priests — in which 
training for officer responsibilities “a for priesthood involve not only mastery of the 
tools and practices but also for the rigors and strain of the executive jobs. In brief, 
they select and train men to meet future pressures. More needs to be done to deter- 
mine the prospects of the potential executive to measure up to the non-intellectual 
requirements of the job of the business administrator and to give due emphasis to this 
in the training programs. It has been found that ‘‘even in companies with attractive 
training programs designed to prepare a select group of young men for minor manage- 
ment positions, a great many able trainees lose their perspective and drift into nega- 
tive responses to frustrating conditions instead of devising means for coping con- 
structively with such conditions.’’ They become cynical and are lost as prospective 
executives, (97-59) 








NEW ROLE FOR EXECUTIVES. E.D. CHAPPLE. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 58-62, 67. 


A dramatic shift in the business world will create the need for more significant 
leadership responsibilities, observes Dr. Chapple of Columbia University’s Graduate 
School of Business. The most dramatic shift, contends the author, has been the shift 
in rank of the businessman himself, from contender for power with church and kings 
to sole survivor. 


The job of the manager has changed and will continue to change. As he rises to the 
top he must understand and manage a large number of specialties in modern corporate 
enterprise. He will need to see the cross-cutting, the interdependence of the. various 
specialities among themselves and to the over-all objectives of the company. There 
will be greater investments in research in regard to theory and practice in organiza- 
tion. . .‘‘growth of the science of organization will cause a major shift in our society.’’ 
Toward this end he will know more of patterns of behavior and he will use adminis- 
trative techniques to direct this behavior of people most constructively. 


The fundamental responsibility of the manager will be concerned with maintaining 
stability of his organization, achieving balance, meeting crises, motivating people, 
innovating change, and working toward the best interaction of his people. The moral 
character of his job will be determined by the decisions he makes on objective 
evidence. He must decide on moral and professional issues in addition to the personal 
ethics of the Ten Commandments. In summary, he will cultivate and lead a group in 
working ethics for a corporate civilization. (98-59) 











THE RAREST MAN IN BUSINESS. PERRIN STRYKER. 
Fortune. Vol. 59, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 119-120, 210-212. 


Here, concluding a series on ‘‘Executive Qualities,’’ are some observations on the 
nature of leadership in business. The author believes that leadership is not the sum 
of any number of qualities but that it contains the essential identification marks of 

(1) an innate propensity for change and innovation and (2) managing to change men’s 
beliefs, attitudes, and behaviors with benefits to many people. The true leader 
always has a cause and this sense of mission will often give him the look of a ; 
radical, a nonconformist. But the leader is not primarily a rebel. He is for something, 
constructively, and he aims ahead of others of his time. 


Mr. Stryker cites several examples of leaders of the pe Cyrus McCormick, Henry 


Ford, and Theodore N. Vail to illustrate the traits of rule-breaker and risk-taker that 
characterize the true leader. These men, through their efforts, had a direct and im- 
mediate impact on the character and direction of American business practice — 
indeed, of American society. Today, men such as Theodore V. Houser of Sears, 
Roebuck & Co., the Levitts of the housing industry, and Donald J. Russell, President 
of Southern Pacific Railway, can be said to carry on in their tradition. 


The article concludes, however, on a pessimistic note that the new trends of ‘Shuman 
relations’’ and executive development may stifle real leadership potential by demand- 
ing more cooperation with peers and subordinates and less exercise of individual 
authority. Such trends may make him the rarest man in business. 


(99-59) 
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SUPERVISORS AND FOREMEN: 
SELECTION, DEVELOPMENT, AND APPRAISAL 





wae CODE FOR SUPERVISORS: DISCUSSION AND COMMENT. 


Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 10-14, 


This article consists of five contributions in response to an earlier account in Super 
visory Management on this subject by Dr. Homer T. Rosenberger. 


The Personnel Officer, Division of Chemical Operations, Tennessee Valley Authority, 
offers this code: ‘‘A supervisor sees that his subordinates’ rights and privileges are 
observed and respected, and he also sees that subordinates discharge and fulfill their 
responsibilities and obligations.’’ This is the heart of it all, he contends. An official 
of the Ford Motor Company expresses the point in this way: ‘'From my observations, 
the development of a deep respect for individual dignity, of personal courage, and of a 
sense of loyalty is of great importance to a supervisor if he is to be a respected and 
reliable member of management. He exercises these traits in selection of personnel, 
training them, and supervision. Other contributions are made in the form of abbreviated 
codes by officials of the Transcription Supervisors’ Ass’n of New York, Bucyrus-Erie 
Company, and the Cleveland Clinic Foundation. 


The Personnel Director, Cleveland Clinic Foundation, offers as a ‘‘Foreman’s Ten 

Commandments: Thou shalt be humane; Thou shalt keep an open mind; Thou shalt not 
operate alone; Thou shalt know and understand why ye give a full day’s work for ade- 
quate compensation; Thou shalt be acquainted with fields of endeavor other than thine 
own; Thou shalt be willing to train and assist fellow employees; Thou shalt not order 
fellow employees around; Thou shalt not pass the buck; Thou shalt not be evasive; 

and, Thou shalt be clean.’’ (100-59) 








SHOULD YOU TREAT 'EM ALL ALIKE? JOHN PERIAN. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 10-14, 


Quoting from the noted psychologist and philosopher, William James: ‘‘There is very 
little difference between one man and other, but that little difference is very important” 
— Mr. Perian proceeds to attack the view that employees want to have the same status 
and to be treated alike. What they really want is to be treated like others of the same 
status. This is quite different from being treated alike. 


Supervisors have to be flexible in their supervision of a unit just as they have to be 
fair and equitable. They must exercise this flexibility with the knowledge they possess 
about the differences among the people in their work units — their capacities, tempera- 
ment, abilities, duties and responsibilities, and motivations. The capable supervisor 
takes these differences into consideration. He should be particularly aware that em- 
ployees at all levels are conscious of status and the way in which this is reflected in 
being treated in relation to other employees. They are conscious of earned status, 
especially, and the way in which this is recognized by the supervisor in matters of 
layoffs, vacations, leave accrual, promotions, special assignments, and other manifes- 
tations of on the job. This is reflected, too, in office space assignments, facilities, 
parking privileges, awards, and other instances. For this reason the supervisor needs 
to discover subordinates’ needs through observing people at work and noting their 
reactions to situations, listening and talking with them, and taking heed of what they 
do not say and should be encouraged to express themselves. In summary, treat them 
equally within the limits of fair play, but do not treat ’em alike. 


(101-59) 











MAKING THE MOST OF YOUR MANPOWER: MOTIVATION.  F. A. BUSSE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 7, July 1959, Pages 32-36, 


Earlier articles in this series were concerned with selection and training, and this 
final article is devoted to motivation. The author, Director of Personnel of Quality 
Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc., raises the key question: What does it take to 
build the morale that is required for peak performance? Employee motivation is 
strongly affected by what happens on the job — and the supervisor, the day-to-day 
representative of management, strongly influences this job setting and environment. 


Tounderstand what motivates employees one has to visualize a tripod representation: 
(1) the employee sees the job situation in terms of himself and his personal values and 
aspirations; (2) he sees it as a member of the informal organization, the clique, ‘‘gang.” 
of group with which he is closely identified; and (3) he sees it as an employee of the 
company and its goals. Sometimes there are conflicts in these three relationships and 
where there are clashes of interest. For example, as an individual the employee likes 
to be praised for a job well done. Yet in some situations he may not like to have this 
praise given in the presence of his informal group, if he feels that this may brand him 
as an apple polisher. While the supervisor may not be able to attain for each employee 
the satisfaction of all three sources, he can try, at least, to satisfy the needs that 
seem to be most important to each employee. A chart lists nine basic motivations and 
how they interpreted by the employee in the three roles as he sees himself, 
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WHEN IS A GRIPE NOT A GRIEVANCE? (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 20-26. 


In this second of three articles adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly 
supervisory-development newsletter published by The Pennsylvania Railroad Company, 
the problems of approaching gripes that do not become a formal grievance submitted to 
the supervisor are cited. Frustrated feelings on the part of employees may not develop 
into cases handled by the grievance procedure, but will affect their effectiveness, pro- 
ductivity and morale. 


The handling of minor problems or informal complaints of employees is primarily a 
matter of communications. This not only requires the supervisor to talk to people 

effectively but to listen as well. He must, for example, recognize when a surface 

complaint may be just a disguise for a problem that goes far deeper and be able to 
find and correct the basic cause. 


The supervisor is responsible for the climate of employee relations. To build confi- 
dence in his leadership, the supervisor must: first, win the respect of his men; second, 
avoid even the appearance of arbitrary, unfair actions; and finally, maintain an attitude 
that encourages employees to talk to him. The article contains nine specific sugges- 
tions to supervisors for handling employee problems: (1) make yourself available, 

(2) don’t do all the talking, (3) listen for meanings instead of words, (4) go slow in 
typing people, (5) don’t expect employees to think as you do, (6) go slow on promises, 
"as keep your word, (8) don’t evade responsibility, and (9) keep employees informed. 


(103-59) 








THE ART OF HANDLING GRIEVANCES. (Part 3: Writing The Answer). (STAFF.) 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, Na 5, May 1959. Pages 20-26. 


In this last of three articles adapted from The Personnel Manager, a monthly super- 
visoty-development newsletter published by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, the 
responsibilities of the supervisors in writing answers to formal complaints are speci- 
fied. Here, it is what you say — plus the way that you say it. The supervisor must 
get the facts, all of them, and then organize his reply stating the problem, presenting 
the main points, giving the reason for his decision, and summing up. 


It is stressed that this function is an exercise in labor relations. As such, the skill 
of preparing such letters is often a prime consideration in selecting and promoting key 
supervisors in industry. While specialists in the personnel department sometimes do 
the actual writing of such letters, the supervisor is.responsible for all the pertinent 
facts and, above all, stating whether or not the incident actually occurred as expressed, 
When writing an answer to a claim or grievance, the supervisor must remember these 
basic points: (1) a soundly organized reply contains a brief statement of the proposi- 
tion and a presentation of the main points involved, and (2) to answer the claim or 
grievance you must know the facts. 


The article contains a ten-item check list for the supervisor’s use before writing an 
answer and an eight-point exam for use after the reply is written to see if it meets the 


requirements. 


(104-59) 











A SPECIAL STUDY OF SUPERVISORY DEVELOPMENT PRACTICES. 


GEORGE H. DUKES. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. April 1959. Pages 8-11. 


The Training Division of the Esso Standard Oil Company set out late in 1957 to study 
practices in supervisory training and career development in other organizations. No 
statistical survey was intended. Rather, the chief concern was to find approaches to 
supervisory development practices of value to Esso. 


The author, a senior member of the Esso Standard Oil Company’s Training Division, 
states that one-and two-day discussions were held with operating executives and train- 
ing officials. of seventeen organizations, both in government and industry. All these 
contacts reflected a strong and growing management demand that the training of super- 
visors and managers clearly show a vigorous effort to make a more direct contribution 
to operating efficiency. And, management expects these results to be more demon- 
strable in operating terms. 


Inmeeting this new urgency to find answers to management questions, training : 
practices appear to be regrouping under five headings. These are: (1) Gearing train- 
ing more directly to operations, (2) Basing training on the needs of the individual, — 
(3) Integrating individual and group instructions for best results, (4) Stressing the in- 
dividual’s responsibilities for his own development, and (5) Gauging the value of 
specific training activities. These approaches stress the factors involved in operating 
efficiency rather than gains in understanding of subject-matter or the ability to talk 
about management principles and techniques. (105-59) 
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OBSERVATION METHODOLOGY AND SUPERVISORY BEHAVIOR. H. E. 
O’NEILL AND A. J. KUBANY. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959. Pages 85-95. 


A direct observation technique was used to study the job of the production foreman, 
Approximately 32,000 observations were gathered on 85 foremen in four production 
departments of two widely separated automotive assembly plants in General Moters. 
Criterion data were obtained on each of the foremen. From 24 criterion measures 
studied, eight (4 objective, 4 subjective) were selected for use in this analysis. An 
analysis of the data showed differences which were significant but did not stand up in 
cross-validation. Also, the information obtained was not sufficiently novel to justify 
its use over less expensive interview and questionnaire techniques. 


A discussion relates to the crucial ‘importance in supervision of the intellectual and 
abstract behaviors which do not lend themselves to direct observation. These activi- 
ties make a difference between the effective and less effective supervisor but this 
technique for measuring these activities does not reveal the crucial difference. As 
one moves up the ladder in terms of responsibility and complexity, and especially 
where supervision is concerned, the observation methodology seems to become in- 
creasingly inappropriate. 


Insofar as the methodology fails to provide information that relates to effectiveness of 
performance, uses of the data will be limited. The broad claims made by proponents 
of direct observations as an appropriate measure of supervisory behavior, therefore, do 
not appear justified by the results of this study. (106-59) 








WHAT MAKES AN EFFECTIVE FOREMAN? _ BRIAN R. KAY. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 2-12. 


How do you tell whether a foreman is effective? That depends on who answers the 
question — the foreman himself, his boss, or his subordinates. The author, Assistant 
Professor, Department of Psychology, University of New Hampshire, specifies the 
differing opinions on effective leadership by foremen by plant managers, superinten- 
dents, foremen, assistant foremen and nonsupervisory employees, based on a study of 
a wire cable plant of some 600 employees. 


All three levels — the foreman, his subordinates, and his superiors — agreed that five 
types of behavior are essential to effective performance. A good foreman, they con- 
curred, must: (1) develop his subordinates, (2) practice tact and discretion, (3) be 
able to plan operations, (4) correct undesirable behavior, and (5) be willing to assume 
responsibility. In addition to these abilities, the foreman’s superiors listed as re- 
quirements: Thinking for himself, attending to details, adhering to company policy 
and following instructions. The nonsupervisory personnel believed that keeping 
subordinates informed, supporting subordinates, addressing men in respectful, not 
derogatory, terms and showing no favoritism are required to do a foreman’s job. 


This study shows that a good foreman turns out the work and, in addition, makes life 
easier for both superiors and subordinates. Isn’t that, after all, the author asks, a 
miniature sketch of effective foremen everywhere? 


(107-59) 











LET’S BE PRACTICAL ABOUT TRAINING SUPERVISORS. WILBERT E. SCHEER. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 38, No. 1, May 1959. Pages 15-18. 


The time to train an executive is before he has ‘‘arrived.’’ According to the author, 
Personnel Director, Blue Cross-Blue Shield, Chicago, the practical way to do this is 
to have a program planned and directed largely by the trainees themselves, designed 
to fit their recognized needs, guided by a qualified training counselor. Companies 
need to be reminded of their training responsibilities, emphasizing that the key to any 
development or training activity lies in self-betterment. 


Mr. Scheer believes that the profession of management requires special abilities. The 
executive must learn to manage (1) things, (2) situations, (3) people, and (4) them- 
selves. Management must do three necessary things to prepare its people for better 
job performance: provide training, give broadening experience, and establish the _ 
climate for growth. In each of these areas the ees emphasis is placed on learning 
through activity and on the training officer’s role as a counselor to the trainee in his 
efforts towards improvement. 


Five elements are then listed which contribute to a manager’s success. They are _ 
(1) motivation, (2) vision, (3) decision-making ability, (4) good health, and (5) humility. 
Of themselves, these won’t guarantee success, but without them we cannot hope to get 
very far. The training efforts should then be directed towards these specific objec- 
tives in helping to develop executive and managerial talent. 


(108-59) 
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INDUSTRIAL SAFETY, HEALTH, AND HYGIENE 





IS YOUR FIRE BRIGADE GOOD ENOUGH FOR ITS JOB? (STAFF SURVEY.) 
Occupational Hazards. Vol. 21, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 25-27, 


The editors of Occupational Hazards received responses from some 200 industrial 


industrialized area close to a large midwestern city. Study of four industrial plants 
in suburban areas of the large city — a metal castings plant, an automotive plant, 


to putting out industrial plant fires. Generally, the suburb was separated from the 

city by one or several small towns, no one of which had either the equipment or the 
manpower to fight large fires. Even where there was some mutual aid pact between 
the fire departments of the suburbs and the cities, city men and equipment could not 


half-hour or more. The important thing is that it is often necessary to get to the fire 
within five minutes. Too often the fire departments do not know how to fight the kind 
of fires involved — such as a plant which uses materials that give off poison gas or 
explosives. 


For these reasons it is important that plants have their own well-trained and well- 


of companies acquiring their own fire trucks, ambulances, station wagons for such 
emergency use, and other resources. The survey showed nearly 75 percent of the 


one to two hours a month. The majority of them are volunteers. The size of the plant 
does not matter — the important thing revealed in the survey is that it have a fire 








(109-59) 


plants and interviewed plant fire chiefs and public fire department officials in a newly 


manufacturer of fasteners, and a metal stamping plant — revealed difficulties in regard 


reach the suburban plant in less than twenty minutes and in some cases the run took a 


equipped fire brigades. There are encouraging signs which show an increasing number 


factories had their own fire brigades, but the amount of training monthly is too small — 





ACCIDENTS, DOLLARS, AND SENSE. DALE G. WALTON. 
Manage. Vol. 11, No. 9, June 1959. Pages 41-45, 


The experience of Convair Company (San Diego), Division of General Dynamics Cor- 
poration, is described in this article. With the top management support of the vice- 
president and manager of this 25,000-man organization there has been a chain 
reaction of positive concern and support at all levels for the safety of the employees. 
The company’s record in 1956, for example, for going 105 days totaling some 
22,000,000 man-hours of production without a single injury case, was recognized by 
the National Safety Council as the most outstanding record ever attained in the 
history of the aircraft industry. Mr. M. C. Val Dez, Chief Safety Engineer, makes the 
point that it is not a question of stressing safety first above everything; he expresses 
it in this way: ‘‘Our policy is not safety first, but production with safety.” 


supplies to certify affidavits containing lists of their products’ toxic ingredients. 


sciousness is shown in its search to acquire more and better safety equipment, safety 


Periodic physical examinations constitute a part of the plant's accident-prevention 
and health program. 


Departmental safety meetings, with emphasis on the role of the first-line supervisor, 


other considerations — and a brief written report of the problems considered and pro- 
posed solutions. (110-59) 


The Materials Department and the Medical Department require of the vendors delivering 
Inspection of machines and facilities is a constant effort. The company’s safety con- 


apparel, and safety devices in the grinding, plating, blasting, testing, and other units. 


stress discussion on housekeeping, hazards, observation of employee work habits, and 








A LOOK AT INDUSTRIAL MENTAL HEALTH. RAYMOND F. GOULD. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 7, No. 10, April 1959. Pages 299-302. 


‘Industrial mental health is concerned with understanding, assessing and improving 
the mental and emotional functioning of human beings in work situations.’’ Too little 
is known at the present time about industrial mental health. Enough is known, how- 
ever, to suggest areas which need research on adult education and the mental health 
and productivity of the worker. 


The author emphasizes the importance and therapeutic value of the work situation 
regarding mental health and the importance of industrial mental health to the national 


into this problem has just begun there are indications are that possibilities for a 
‘“control program’’ are promising. 


The challenge to adult education is to create a desire for cooperative action in defin- 
ing and solving the problems of mental health. Mr. Gould, who is social science ana- 
lyst with the National Institute of Mental Health, suggests that one of the more 
promising areas of control lies in a healthy or thereapeutic work milieu. He feels that 
if a healthy work situation proves effective in combating mental health | me 9 the 
adult education movement has a responsibility to contribute toward its 

and use throughout the country. ~ 


evelopment 


(111-59) 





welfare. High morale and  saeaonge ti are essential. He points out that while research 
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SAFETY IS THE KEY TO PROFITS. C. E. BUSLER. 
Safety Management. Vol. 117, No. 3, March 1959. Pages 11-13. 


As director of the safety consultant firm, C. E. Busler & Associates, the author has 
witnessed time and again instances of profit accomplishments of safety time in indus- 
try and in construction enterprises. It is reflected in contract bidding, reputation, 
performance rating, relations with state insurance agencies—all somehow reflect the 
costs involved in a company with a sub-standard safety record. Mr. Busler estimates 
that a well-rounded safety program may cost less than one percent of the payroll, and 
that taking into account both direct and indirect losses from accidents it will be shown 
that for every dollar spent for safety there is a saving of four to five dollars. He 
indicates that experience has shown repeatedly this matter of safety paying four 

times over the investment. 


A case study is offered in this article which briefs the leak in profits in a construction 
company, traces the sources of the trouble, shows what was done about correcting the 
situation through the counsel of a safety consultant, and the results attained. 


He advises along these lines: (1) know the safety requirements of the operation and 
et safety advice; (2) start the safety program from the very beginning of the job; 

(3) plan and do things the safe way — its the best way; (4) select proper safety equip- 

ment; (5) provide the right man for the job and give him safe, dependable equipment; 

(6) establish employee safety training; (7) know your accident costs and safety costs 

— keep records; (8) accept new ideas, methods, services; (9) provide support for your 


safety program — be part of it; and, (10) ask for help — don’t hesitate. (112-59) 








THE PROBLEM DRINKER: (MANAGEMENT’S ROLE). YVELIN GARDNER. 
Manage. Vol. 11, No. 8, May 1959. Pages 47-50. 


The Deputy Executive Director of the National Council on Alcoholism takes the view 
that a company has an investment in its skilled employees at all levels. It is not only 
humanitarian but also sound and efficient management, he asserts, to take advantage 
of modern information on alcoholism, identifying the chronic alcoholic employee, and 
methods of referral and treatment. He cites the activities of a number of companies 
which have rehabilitated such employees — Allis Chalmers, Consolidated Edison of 
New York, Standard Oil of New Jersey, Eastman Kodak, Chase Brass and Copper 
Company, and others, and especially their contact with community agencies and 
referral systems. j 


Mr. Gardner points to company experiences in determining possible cases of alcoholic 
employees by survey of absenteeism recotds, disciplinary cases, medical records, 
performance ratings, and other sources, with personnel records, to see whether or not 
the prevalence of an alcoholic problem is of sufficient magnitude to warrant policy 
action. In formulating a policy of this kind most companies approach it as a problem 
of employee health rather than as a disciplinary matter. Various procedures are cited 
in cafrying out such policy, internally and in collaboration with community social and 
medical agencies. He also cites the role of the union in sharing in planning the 
program and the procedures. The personnel or industrial relations department gener- 
ally executes the policies but diagnosis, referral, and treatment go through the medical 
department. 


(113~59) 











PERSONNEL PROTECTION AS A RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGEMENT. 
J. H. RAINWATER, JR. 
Public Personnel Review Vol. 20, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 134-137. 


In order to be aware of potential hazards, emergencies and major disasters, and to be 
prepared to execute all practicable action to prevent or control these conditions, the 
ee: Mt believes it is necessary to put into operation a program of self protection. 
Such a program should be integrated into the normal management activities on a 
continuing basis. 


To establish this type of program, the total work environment should be surveyed and 
analyzed, and potential hazards be listed and ranked in terms of probability of occur- 
rence and sertiousness. From this analysis there should develop the statement of 
requirements needed for adequate countermeasures and for protection of personnel. 
Along with the hazards survey, there should be an inventory of such resources as per- 
sonnel, supplies and facilities available for use in the self-protection program. From 
the analysis of potential hazards and emergencies and the evaluation of available 
resources, there should emerge definite plans for the program. Such plans should pro- 
vide, among other things, for an adequate alarm system, lines of command, a private 
line for emergencies, training for disaster, an evacuation scheme, shelter areas, sup- 
plies, and emergency drills. 


However, the author warns that even after a personnel protection program has been 
planned and installed the job is not complete. A major problem, he points out, isto 
maintain enthusiasm when there are no emergencies to meet and a decline in worker 
alertness develops. (114—59) 
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HUMAN RELATIONS, MOTIVATION, AND MORALE 
(including, SUPERVISION) 





MANAGEMENT MUST MANAGE THE INFORMAL GROUPS, TOO. JOHN T. DOUTT. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 26-28 


Part of the reason for management failure in really being effective in getting things 
done through people lies in management’s limited understanding of informal groups and 
the services these groups render their members. Membership in an informal group 
assures a worker some measure of integrity and dignity. It helps him decide whether 
to accept or reject new ideas. As a vehicle of communication and gossip the group is 
without rival. Informal group membership provides participative meaning for the 
workers. The informal group sets and enforces a conduct pattern. For these reasons 
management must be alert to the nature and the influence of the informal organization. 


The author warns that there is a certain hazard in approaching a united front of bench 
workers, complete with formal and informal leaders, group attitudes and group sanc- 
tions. However, against this must be set the hope that the group will discuss the 
ideas and problems set forth and will state objections openly. This enables manage- 
ment to counter directly and with some certainty of group compliance once the idea is 
accepted. If management will study the foundations of the informal structures that 
exist within their plant and if they will see these foundations as realities to the bench 
worker, attitudes will change and common objectives can be worked out. ‘‘Management 
will indeed then be managing,’’ contends the author. 


(115-59) 








DOES BIG BUSINESS BREED CONFORMITY? (DR&MI PRESIDENTS’ PANEL.) 
i. and Modern Industry. Vol. 73, No. 3, March 1959, Pages 41-43, 


This Report No. 11, of DR&MI’s panel of top company presidents, summarizes their 
views in this way: (1) more than 70% insist that large organizations don’t stifle 
individualism; (2) only one in five presidents sees a very real danger as a corporation 
grows and its internal organization becomes more complex management personnel at 
every level tend to become submerged as individuals; (3) seven in ten company presi- 
dents believe that the ‘‘organization man’’ does not exist in their companies or, if 
conceding that he does exist to some degree, regard him without alarm.”’ 


In labeling someone as ‘‘the organization man’’ we are using a fashionable catchword 
title for the type of individual who has and always will exist — the man who prefers to 
have others do his thinking. The people who are really capable of leadership ‘‘have 
pride of individualism and accomplishment, and while they will conform in routine 
matters they will save their nonconformity for the areas that really matter.’’ As for 
the mavericks in an organization, the panelists were about equally divided as to their 
recognition and promotability in their organizations — and, particularly, in expressing 
certain conditions under which this would prevail. 


The company presidents regard themselves as a ‘‘blend of the qualities of the ‘organi- 
zation man’ and the individualist, adjusting and adapting their approach to associates 
and subordinates to achieve the corporation’s objectives in the most harmonious and 

efficient way.”’ : (116-59) 











GIVE EMPLOYEES A GOAL TO REACH. €.C. SCHLEH. 
Nation's Business. Vol. 47, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 104-107. 


In. advocating an accountability-for-results approach for managers and basing this on 
the premise that each manager should be measured by the contribution he makes, the 
author offers these essentials: ‘‘(1) each manager must be responsible as an individ- 
ual for a segment of the profit and loss statement, (2) results of all managers must be 


balanced and blended so that they harmonize with over-all objectives, (3) authority must 


be realistic in the light of expected results, and (4) records of an executive’s progress 
should be used to help him improve his performance.’’ The results type of operation 
makes possible the measurement of managers against the objectives of the business. 


Mr. Schleh stresses the importance of fixing responsibility, ———— balance, as- 
signing realistic authority, and devising a valid measurement system for gauging one’s 
progress. He contends that with these built-in essentials an organization can apply 
the results approach to staff officials as well as line managers. The author concludes 


with this observation: ‘In the process, every manager develops a broader sense of 
responsibility. He becomes much more alive to the over-all requirements of the busi- 
ness. He is personally attached to them. He thus becomes better acquainted with the 
actual requirements of the segments of the business as they impinge on his own 
responsibility. Broader businessmen are developed for the future — men who are 
better qualified for promotion.” 


(117-59) 
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MATCH LEADERS TO FOLLOWERS. ES ASALEEN: 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 5, May 1959, Pages 90-93, 


““By knowing the people with whom he works and what they need to feel worth while in 
their own right,’’ asserts Mr. Allen, ‘‘the manager can help them satisfy their own egos 
and, in-so doing, multiply his own feeling of importance by helping others to grow and 
to achieve.’’ The author follows this with emphasis on two tools to help the manager 
in this task: (1) the dominance scale, and (2) the sociability scale — and believes that 
measuring his people against these scales should help the manager to assign both 
leaders and workers to groups where they can work most effectively. 


The ‘‘dominance scale,’’ which measures the degree to which an individual must 
dominate others if he is to find satisfaction in his own relationships, deals with the 
generally recognized categories into which one fits — the domineering type (the in- 
dividual who must be in a position to command over others if he is to be satisfied), 
the submissive type (who avoids authority and looks to others for guidance as a 
follower), and the integrated type (the individual, at the middle of the dominance scale, 
who has adjusted to his authority needs so that he can act effectively whether giving 
orders or receiving them). The ‘“‘sociability scale’’ is a measure of how closely an 
individual must work with others to get esteem and approbation he craves. Within this 
scale there are the gregarious type, the aloof type, and the integrated type. Mr. Allen 
feels that we need as many integrated types we can possibly get on our team for effec- 
tive balance, good relations, and for organizational effectiveness and teamwork. 


(118-59) 








MORALE, MOTIVATION, AND RELATED AREAS. R.L. KAHN. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959. Pages 37-40. 


In the area of morale and motivation, industrial psychology needs to move on from the 
description of existing management practices and the documentation of their efforts to 
the charting and testing of new possibilities. A hopeful and mature effort for industrial 
psychology lies in the stipulation of conditions and the invention of procedures by 
which the industrial environment can be made more rewarding and more conducive to 
the attainment of legitimate organizational goals. In short, less indiscriminate survey- 
ing and more careful experimental designs. 


Industrial psychology needs to enlarge its research target to include top management, 
as well as first-level supervision and non-supervisory groups. Proper concern with top 
management decisions will result in accumulation of research findings reflecting the 
movement and effectiveness of the organization as a whole, rather than one or another 
of its sub-parts. Industry has its own set of problems and its own vocabulary for 
describing them. Industrial psychologists may need to translate from that language to 
the language of research. Their contribution lies in utilizing and developing concepts 
and theory at the level of the organization, the social group, or the individual 
personality. 


Finally, industrial psychology needs to extend its research beyond the work situation. 
Work satisfactions cannot be fully understood apart from life satisfactions, nor work 
frustrations apart from those encountered in other roles. 


(119-59) 











HOW SUCCESSFUL SALESMEN BEHAVE: A COUNSELING GUIDE. 
C. F. HANER AND G. L. THORNTON. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 22-30. 


In developing an empirically validated basis for a guide that could be used by the com- 
pany’s field sales managers in counseling their sales staff, the authors studied four 
major nationwide companies. To be practical a counseling guide must confine itself 

to behavioral traits and operation methods that can be established, changed, or elimi- 
nated within a reasonable period of time by an untrained counselor. 


Based on a sample of very good vs. very poor salesmen, their sales managers were 
asked to describe what the salesman did or did not do. From this a check list was 
subsequently established based on the responses. An analysis showed that the 
behavioral clusters which most distinguished the best from the poorest salesmen were: 
customer analysis, setting goals and quotas, keeping customers informed, franchising 
activities, persistence, analysis of sales effort, knowledge of competition, keeping 
company informed, and coverage of territory. 


A check list of 60 items selected from these clusters was given to the sales managers 
as a counseling guide. The sales managers observe each of their salesmen periodically 
and check his behavior against the items in the list. At his counseling sessions the 
sales manager directs his efforts toward encouraging and assisting the salesman to 
adopt the behavior patterns which were known to be typical of successful salesmen. 
A brief follow-up one year later indicated some satisfaction with this guide. 


(120-59) 
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MANAGEMENT AND EMPLOYEE MOTIVATION. ROBERT K. BURNS. 
Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 122-127. 


The author believes that where management wants better motivation, three sets of 
requirements must be met. First, the factor of overall organization requirements. 
Effective management in terms of motivation cannot be fully realized unless the 
organization has established company objectives and plans for reaching them, for- 
mulated policies, and relationships to carry them out, set up adequate operating bud- 
gets and costs to check on operations, and systematically reviewed progress and 
problems. It must also have developed adequate plans for developing people to meet 
their problems. Second, the consideration of appropriate patterns of leadership to 
motivate men to do the work the way it should be done. Leadership is much more than 
a set of traits. It is a composite of attitudes, values, knowledge, and skill. To 
motivate men to do the job the way it should be done, often requires skillful leadership] 
the use of differential patterns and approaches, and competence in the techniques 
appropriate to each. 


Dr. Burns gives emphasis to the third requirement — an adequate combination of com- 
munication and participation. The communications-participation pattern is a powerful 
factor influencing the motivation process. Communication is the binder which holds an 
organization together and makes it possible to coordinate thinking and action. 
Similarly, participation is a means by which people learn, grow, identify and integrate 
their needs and objectives with those of the organization and their leaders. This, in 


turn, helps to determine the kind and quality of purposeful activity that people 
undertake, (121-59) 








A PERSONALITY PROBE. NORMAN McBETH. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 42-44, 


This article reports how 33 office managers feel about themselves and their work, 
according to replies to a 200 item questionnaire drawn up by the Research Committee 
of NOMA‘s London Chapter, London, Ontario. 


The managers seemed to like their work, but about half the number felt it was at 
times too easy. They reported while their work was challenging at this time, they 
probably would not be satisfied with it in ten years. They regarded their jobs as vital 
to the company, and believed they knew more about their work and its responsibilities 
than anyone else in their organizations. Almost all viewed themselves as playing an 
effective role in their companies’ affairs. Although convinced of the importance of 
their work and their place in it, they reported that others in the organization could do 
the work just as well or better. Most of them reported that they were not earning as 
much money as they would like to, but one third felt the compensation adequate for 
the work performed. More than half had no salary levels in mind as a target to 
achieve. 


Commenting on these findings, Mr. Mc Beth observes the need for more realism on the 


part of office managers in the life of the company, and, more need for management to 
give attention to the problems of incentive and recognition. 


(122-59) 











WHEN DEMOCRACY IN MANAGEMENT EXCELS._ E. E. JENNINGS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 6, June 1959, Pages 35, 44-50. 


In this sequel to his earlier Nation’s Business articles, ‘‘Business Needs Mature 
Autocrats’’ and ‘‘How Managers Become Bureaucrats,’’ Dr. Jennings offers these 
views: ‘‘In practice a democratic manager will usually develop a broader and more 
encompassing approach to problems so that he must have help with them. It is not 
simply that others are more included in the democrat’s kind of problem than in the 
autocrat’s, although this is true, nor that he simply wants participation because of 
his belief in representation, although this is also true. It is these plus the fact that 
he sees problems in a light that places a great premium on group deliberation.”’ 


‘The democrat has his work cut out for him. If he is to be successful, he must _ 
develop a high degree of competency in his group as a whole and bring to a high pitch 
group cohesiveness and responsibility. For this task the democrat needs time and 
opportunity. But he needs also to restrict the size of this group and to spend pro- 
digious amounts of time helping the members become effective group participants in 
order to make maximum use of the group problem-solving process.” 


‘*In a crisis the decisive democrat who has tried hard to operate alone may turn to his 
real self, call his group together and refuse to act on a crucial problem until everyone 
has had an opportunity to express himself and a fundamental position has been evolved 
from which he can deal with confidence.” 


(123~59) 
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wey oR LEADERSHIP THROUGH MOTIVATION BY OBJECTIVES. 
- A. EM : 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959. Pages 65-79. 


The main purpose of this paper is to outline an approach to managerial leadership that 
provides effective and practical means for fulfilling both the work objectives of a 
business and the personal valuesof individuals inthe organization. The theory stated 
is that ‘‘regardless of organization level or type of work, men will work hardest, gain 
most personal satisfaction, and contribute most to the organization as a whole if they 
regard ‘contributing to the work objectives of the component’ as the best available 
means to fulfilling their own work values now and in the foreseeable future. In this 
frame of mind people are more likely to be motivated toward high productivity, crea- 
tivity, and self-discipline by forces from within themselves, instead of just meeting 
the minimum required by ‘external’ pressures.” 


The central theme of this managerial approach is to expand the role of non-managers 
through increased participation in decision-making and greater sense of personal 
responsibility by methods that will increase component productivity and yet preserve 
the managerial control needed. The methods Aecuaidd some detail: (1) participa- 
tion in setting objectives; (2) organizing for individual achievement and teamwork; 

(3) appraisal plus self-appraisal — whatever measures are developed should be appli- 
cable by the worker himself as well as his manager; (4) managerial investments for 
growth — accelerated development of personnel including those with managerial poten- 
tial. Two day-to-day recommendations toward this goal are to encourage work- 
centered criticism and reward constructive mistakes. (124-59) 








GROUP DECISION-MAKING: PRO AND CON. (STAFF.) 
Dun's Rev. and Modern Industry. Vol. 73, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 96-98. 


This DR&MI survey, to determine whether group decisions pay off in today’s complex 
business organization, disclosed that of the 83 company executives replying to this 
question... ‘‘all but a handful have some reservations about the increasing trend 
toward group decisions in industry.’’ While they contend that groups do not make ef- 
fective decision-making bodies, they acknowledge that ‘‘groups are valuable aids to 
management in assembling decision data, recommending alternative courses of action, 
and providing support and implementation after a decision is made.’’ 


As for the tasks which groups do best, there is general recognition that they contribute 
a good deal to discussion, review, identification of issues and recommending alter- 
native courses of action. They also perform an important communication job in the 
organization through these activities. Toward this end, then, the groups are used 
constructively as a tool in the decision-making process rather than as a substitute for 
individual decision-making. 


The survey respondents point up difficulties and dangers inherent in group action in 
committees and conference bodies: (1) the group action diffuses or dilutes responsi- 
bility and accountability; (2) strong possibility of inhibiting orginality and stifling 
individual initiative; and (3) may lead to an executive evading or deferring decisions 
which he should make. In summary, decision-making is a matter of individual 
executive action but one which taps group thinking as constructively as possible. 


(125-59) 











YOU CAN CONQUER MANAGERS’ GREATEST FEAR. E.M. GLASSCOCK. 
Nation’s Business, Vol. 47, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 40-41, 64-69. 


As a consulting psychologist the author maintains that hundreds of evaluations have 
confirmed that fear of failure hangs over most businessmen. It is there in many cases, 
although hidden by the man’s outward display of self-assurance. In order to encourage 
the man to make his business decisions on logic rather than base them on fear, Dr. 
Glasscock offers these guides for the business manager: (1) Recognition: How does 
fear affect my actions?; (2) Definition: What am I afraid of?; (3) Analysis: When is my 
fear justified?; and, (4) Action: How can I overcome fear? After discussing the nature 
of fears and why we have them, the author deals at some length with the phases of 
recognition, definition, analysis, and action. He ties these to the realistic manage- 
ment functions such as delegation, decision-making, dealing with associates, making 
presentations of ideas, supervising subordinates, exercising authority, taking criticism, 
and use of time and energy. 


A-case study of one who converted analysis into action, for example, is cited in this 
way: ‘‘As his insight increased, he found it easier to make some minor decisions. 
When some of these decisions turned out to be wrong, he discovered that he didnot 
receive the severe abuse he had anticipated. He began to see his boss in a new and 
more realistic light, and his performance in his job improved significantly. This man 
still has a long way to go in resolving his fears, but he has made great strides.’ 
Other brief case studies are cited. 


(126-59) 
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RECRUITMENT, INTERVIEWING, SELECTION, PLACEMENT 





CUES USED BY RATERS IN THE RATING OF TEMPERAMENT REQUIREMENTS OF 
JOBS. J. BOLING AND S. A. FINE. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 102-108 


The USES study designed to determine if word and phrase cues in job definitions could 
be standardized to achieve homogeneous concepts and interrater agreement in the rat- 
ing of so-called ‘‘temperament’’ requirements of jobs. A method of rating temperament 
requirements of jobs on the basis of information obtained from written job descriptions 
was developed, The early procedure was to adapt from the literature clinical concepts 
of temperament traits as they occur in people. Tryout of this procedure produced 
associative rather than analytical thinking and did not achieve reliability. 


Through a series of studies of the shared and unique word and phrase cues which led 
to raters’ inferences about temperament requirements, concepts of temperaments were 
formulated not as traits in people but as situations in jobs requiring common adjust- 
ments of workers. These concepts were defined by an overall situational context rath- 
er than as clinical concepts of the traits themselves. 


Greatly improved reliability was obtained. It was suggested that defining temperament 
in terms of the kinds of situations to which workers must adjust may be an effective 
first step toward a more adequate criterion for measuring personality traits required for 
successful job adjustment. It also seems likely that we must arrive at a more effec- 
tive understanding of the role of language as a factor in influencing criteria measures. 


(127-59) 








WHEN SOMEONE ASKS HOW TO EVALUATE JOB OFFERS. L. E. SALINE. 
Jour. of College Placement. Vol. 19, No. 4, May 1959. Pages 19-20, 60-62, 


In this account the author, former Manager of Headquarters Recruiting, General Electric 
Company, advises about-to-graduate engineers on the task of evaluating a job offer. 
The realism of this situation is illustrated in the fact that this year some 30,000 
engineering graduates will probably receive over 100,000 offers from about 5,000 in- 
dustrial or utility companies and other organizations. 


Each person has his own idea as to what the right offer is. However, Dr. Saline 
points up several key questions which the prospective recruit should ask himself: 

(1) To what degree will the work be interesting, challenging, and satisfying? (2) What 
opportunities will I have to further develop my abilities? (3) What are the opportuni- 
ties for advancement in the company? (4) What salary will I be paid now — and what 
salary potentials are possible in the company in the future? (5) Where will I be 
located — and where are the possible geographic locations in the future? (6) What ef- 
fort does the company exert to establish and maintain a professional climate? These 
are the key questions aimed at what the company offers. Dr. Saline deals fully with 
the implications of each of these questions. 


The article deals also with several questions concerned with the individual college 
senior — his abilities, career interests, health, mobility, and other considerations. 
The potential recruit is also guided to sources of information for evaluating the job 
offer. 


(128—59) 











NEEDS AND DEVELOPMENTS IN THE FIELD OF PERSONNEL REQUIREMENTS. 
C. H. LAWSHE. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959. Pages 29-34, 


Seven social and economic trends are predicted for the next ten years: (1) Our 
population will continue to increase without a proportional increase in the size of the 
work force; (2) there will be increased pressures from organized labor for a shorter 
work week and for more paid holidays; (3) manpower percentage costs will continue to 
increase; (4) we will have even greater technical and technological advancements in 
the future; (5) there will be a continuation of the current shift to service occupations; 
(6) individual members of the work force will continue to become less and less mobile; 
(7) we can expect important trends in the direction of the ‘‘drying-up’’ of the semi- 
skilled work class. 


Specific developments foreseen in the area of manpower requirements are the develop- 
ment of —— improved methods for the selection of creative talent; extension of under 
standings of the conditions which are most conducive to creativity; the.concept of 
synthetic validity and the devising and refining of methods; psychologically sound 
methods for the identification of job families; a greater concern for service occupa- 
tions; use of adequate evaluation techniques to be used in the upgrading of techni- 
cians; training methods and programs for this all important technician group; methodo- 
logies for studying employee motivation in a more realistic and practical manner; more 
psychologists moving to the policy-making level of management. 





(129-59) 
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HOW TO CONDUCT A MANPOWER AUDIT. D.R. LESTER AND M. L. OWEN. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 41-51. 


This article describes a systematic approach to assessing or auditing a company’s 
talent and to applying the results to improve operations, based on that of General 
Electric Company's Flight Propulsion Laboratory Department. A team of three people 
was trained to conduct the audit. When assembled and delivered to the auditors, the 
data available on a man typically included: training and experience, performance 
appraisals, personnel test scores (numerical and verbal skills, general mental ability, 
and social understanding and sensitivity), depth interview reports, personal accom- 
plishment reports, and miscellaneous data such as pre-employment reference checks, 
special commendations, work-connected problems. 


When fully assembled, the individual folders provided the basis for compiling three 
sets of data: (1) an individual audit for each employee; (2) organization charts for 
each work group, color coded to indicate suggested action; (3) tables of numerical 
ratings on 12 characteristics — general level of mental abilities and their use, experi- 
ence, social skills, drive, leadership, managerial skills for advancement, probable 
top performance in present and future jobs, promotability as manager or specialist, 
and creativity. 


Two effects of a group audit was to highlight people at the upper end of performance 
levels where good potential merited aid in development and in identifying poor or 
marginal performers. The overall findings resulted in the following distribution: 20% 
promotable, 32% satisfactory, 7% misplaced, 9% questionable, 5% unsatisfactory, 27% 
insufficient evidence (new Ree (130-59) 








REHABILITATION AND PLACEMENT OF THE EMOTIONALLY HANDICAPPED. 
L.S. IRVINE AND OTHERS. 
Employment Security Review. Vol. 26, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 17-18. 


This report outlines steps taken by the Massachusetts state government in rehabilitat- 
ing the emotionally handicapped. 


In 1957 the Division of Employment Security and the Commissioners of the Department 
of Mental Health and the Rehabilitation Commission met to decide on policy and 
establish a statewide plan of cooperation between agencies. Their goal is to augment 
psychiatric rehabilitation with vocational rehabilitation by making employment serv- 
ices available when the patient is ready. Initial steps were: (1) examine existing 
arrangements and degree of cooperation; (2) consultation and cooperation between 
line and staff personnel in analyzing local activities and the fixing of responsibility; 
(3) development of a statewide plan; and (4) explanation of the plan to departments 
concermed, 


Three basic policies guide their work: (1) Readiness for employment. When em- 
ployees are referred to employers they must meet realistic performance requirements. 
Occasionally the work environment can be modified to meet individual problems; 

(2) Information, Case histories are examined and information gathered to match the 
individual to a suitable job. Follow-ups are made on successes and failures; and 

(3) Confidentiality. All findings are confidential. Prospective employers are informed 
of the patients’ hospitalization. The nature of the illness is explained in lay terms and 
the necessary environmental conditions under which satisfactory performance can be 
expected are explained. (131-59) 











HOW TO COMPUTE YOUR LABOR TURNOVER COSTS. G. W. CANFIELD. 
Personnel Journal. Vol. 37, No. 11, April 1959. Pages 413-417, 


How much labor turnover do you consider desirable? Do you have a pretty good idea 
how much your ‘‘excess’’ turnover costs you, everything considered? The study 
cited in this article indicates the experience of one group of investigators. The 
author, Manager, Orange County Office, Merchants and Manufacturers Association, 
Garden Grove, California, and his steering committee attempted to devise a compre- 
hensive formula for determining cost figures which mean something from company to 
company. 


The principal cost areas were selected after a careful review of the tangible and in- 
tangible costs which might possibly be involved. Included are costs such as these: 
employment, breaking-in, formal training, separation, lost production and extra burden, 
extra social security taxes, unemployment insurances taxes, supervision, records and 
others. It is pointed out that only ‘‘excess’’ turnover (i.e., over 144% per month) was 
considered in developing the figures. 


Two appendix tables, not included in the article, giving specific detailed information 
on how information was prepared and computed may be had from the author by writing 
to the Merchants and Manufacturers Association, Orange County Office, 13153 Brook- 
hurst St., Garden Grove, California. Mr. Canfield states the need to expand the 
number of business and industry classifications included in the tables so that more 
companies can use the formula and help attack this crucial management problem. 
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THE PROBLEM OF PRESELECTION IN WEIGHTED APPLICATION BLANK 
STUDIES. J.H. MYERS AND W. ERRETT. 


Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 94-95. 


Generally the development of a weighted application blank proceeds by establishing 
criterion groups (good vs. poor employees, terminated vs. present employees, etc.) and 
comparing these groups on a number of biographical data or personal history items. 
The results are then applied to new applicants to predict later success. 


The authors point up the amount and degree of preselection which can occur in a prac- 
tical situation. The study is based on 291 applicants for clerical jobs in Prudential’s 
western home office in Los Angeles. Of the 19 biographical items, 10 were already 
being used as a basis for selection, with extremely high confidence limits. Among 
persons actually hired, only 5 of the 19 items were found to discriminate between ter- 
minated and non-terminated employees. If the 5 items were to replace the existing 
selection procedures, they could actually worsen the selection process by not allowing 
the pre-selection items to operate. 


Possible methods of overcoming this are discussed: (1) use the weights developed in 
the usual manner only to those applicants who have survived all steps of the normal 
screening processes; (2) apply restriction in range correlations to individual item 
validity coefficients where possible; (3) develop preselection weights based upon dif- 
ferences between those hired and those rejected. This would appear to be the best 
way to handle the prescreening items. These approaches assume validity for the items 
on which preselection occurred. (133-59) 








THE CAREER CONE: A VISUAL PLANNING TOOL. TRUMAN BENEDICT 
AND L. J. BOVE. 


Public Personnel Review. Vol. 20, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 138-144, 


The career cone is a visual statistical tool for presenting data about people and posi- 
tions into actionable perspective. It portrays data about people and positions relative 
to their ‘‘grades’’ or “‘levels’’ in a way uniquely useful in personnel planning. The 
configuration usually resembles an inverted cone, with the smallest number (in the top 
executive level) at the apex and the largest number at the lower base. 


In their simplest form, career cones can be used for (1) comparing an existing staffing 
situation with an ‘“‘optimum,’’ (2) portraying staffing requirements and career opportuni- 
ties, (3) facilitating occupational comparisons, and (4) providing clues to corrective 
policy. While career cones can be drawn to any scale, cones for all occupational 
fields to be studied should be visually comparable. Data for constructing career cones 
may be obtained from any record which provides, for an identified date, the numbers 

of people or positions, by grade levels, and occupational grouping. The authors, 
civilian officials in the Department of the Army, provide the reader with detailed in- 
structions for drafting a cone for an occupational career field and present several 
examples for selected career fields, 


The authors conclude with a general discussion of occupational career systems and 
programs. They believe that every career should include, as a minimum, planned pro- 
vision for all of the following: (1) competitive selection, on the broadest feasible 
geographic base, or sufficient career trainees for program entrance, (2) —-s 


e 
training. ( 54-59 











PLACEMENT OF COLLEGE GRADUATES: 8-POINT IMPROVEMENT PROGRAM. 
Personnel Joumal. Vol. 38, No. 2, June 1959, Pages 58-61. 


The Director of Placement Service, Southern Illinois University, asserts that there is 
need for more understanding of each other’s problems (the company recruiter, the 
college placement officer, the college professor in the field of specialization, and the 
job candidate) to bring about closer cooperation and more satisfactory placements. The 
eight points include: (1) greater cooperation between colleges and industries, (2) im- 
provement of placement service, (3) changes in curriculum — especially to assure that 

erspective technical specialists would have more exposure to liberal arts courses, 
Ps) better follow-up program, (5) better vocational counseling, (6) encourage graduates 
to be more realistic. about job opportunities, (7) colleges should change forms and 
policies when needed, and (8) freedom from fetters — breaking away from the built-in 
biases and vested interests of the college professor, the placement officer, or the 
company recruiter. 


Mr. Bryant makes this point: ‘‘Placement is important, retention is important; but, in 
the a eect ge will be more important. The employer can employ no better 
specialized manpower than the college educates, the college can educate no better 


roduct than the student’s capabilities provide; and, the student has to start with what 
he is blessed with and challenged to develop.’ To improve the placement of special- 
ized manpower the college should educate young people to be (1) more adaptable, 
(2) free from the fetters of the past, and (3) have a valid and reliable vision of the 
future. 


(135-59) 
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SALARY AND WAGE ADMINISTRATION, AND, LABOR RELATIONS 
(including, JOB ANALYSIS AND JOB EVALUATION) 





TRENDS IN PERSONNEL PRACTICES FOR OFFICE WORKERS. 

N. L. A. MARTUCCI. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol, 21, No. 6, June 1959, 
Pages 186-190. 


This is a presentation of the NICB’s analysis of personnel compensation practices 
for clerical personnel, based on data prepared by the National Office Management 
Ass'n during the years 1951-1959. The data reflect the growth of personnel in the 
clerical field — some 3,000 companies reporting in 1951 and employing about 300,500 
clerical workers as against 6,780 companies reporting in 1959 with more than 480,000 
personnel. 


Among the findings of this analytical study: the proportion of clerical workers whose 
salary rates and working conditions are covered by union contract is less than 10%; 
(2) while 70% of the companies operate on a forty-hour week for clerical employees, 
there are indications that the workweek is becoming shorter for some of them — 13% of 
the companies report workweeks of 37 to 38 hours; (3) the great majority of the com- 
panies pay overtime rates for hours worked in excess of eight in a day or forty in a 
week; (4) practically all of the firms surveyed have paid holidays for clerical workers 
— generally, about six paid holidays a year; (5) an increasing number of companies are 
providing office workers with life insurance, hospitalization, and surgical benefits — 
about 90% for group life insurance and 98% for hospitalization and surgical benefits 
coverage; (6) provision for retirement benefits among the participant companies has 
increased about 50% from 1951 to 1959, and now about three-fourths of the companies 
provide this form of benefit; and, (7) in regard to extra compensation in the form of 
bonus, there is a trend away from payment of extra compensation in Christmas bonuses. 








(136—59) 





wee es AFTER ILLEGAL DISCHARGE UNDER TAFT-HARTLEY ACT. 
W. L. DAYKIN. 
Personnel Journal, Vol. 38, No. 2, June 1959. Pages 50-52. 


Under the provisions of the Taft-Hartley Act, generally if the employer discharges a 
worker illegally he is obligated to ‘‘make the employee whole’’ — that is, to restore 
what is due him. Thus, in adjudicating the problem of making the illegally discharged 
employee whole, the National Labor Relations Board has been required to determine 
the meaning of such restoration. The trend is to make back pay quite inclusive, notes 
the author who is a specialist in labor and management relations — ‘‘it includes not 
only the loss of wages that could have been earned, but such items as transportation 
costs, room and board in some instances, and other extra but reasonable expenses in- 
curred in seeking new employment and extra expenses resulting from traveling and 
moving to interim employment.’’ While it has been legally established that under cer- 
tain circumstances the NLRB is authorized to make an illegally discharged employee 
whole by reinstatement to his old job or a substantially equivalent job with back pay, 
numerous problems have arisen relative to the computation of the back pay. 


Dr. Daykin discusses the Phelps Dodge case, the Ohio Public Service Company case, 
the Harvest Queen Mill and Elevator Company case, and the Southern Silk Mills case 
to show that the NLRB has not been consistent and has in fact ‘functioned on a trial- 
and-error basis’’ in making its rulings concerning back pay. In many instances the 
rulings have resulted in restriction of management’s prerogatives. 


(137-59) 











OVERTIME PAY FOR EXEMPT SUPERVISORS. N. L.A. MARTUCCI. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind, Conf. Bd.). Vol. 21, No. 4, April 1959, 
Pages 110-113, 134-138, 


This is a report of overtime pay practices for exempt first-line supervisors, both 
factory and office supervisors, in 345 companies surveyed. Among the findings: 

(1) 58% pay overtime to supervisors in addition to their base earnings, and it is more 
prevalent among the manufacturing companies than among nonmanufacturing enter- 
prises; (2) less than two-thirds of the manufacturing companies pay overtime to both 
their factory and office supervisors; (3) the vast majority pay overtime in order to 
preserve established differentials in pay between supervisors and their non-super- 
visory employees; (4) while they are interested in seeing supervisors earn more than 
non-supervisory employees, a number of companies set limitations either in maximum 
nuniber of hours of overtime permitted or in terms of maximum dollars earned; (5) most 
companies compensate for overtime for hours worked in excess of the standard workday 
and/or workweek, but one-fifth of the companies pay only on the basis of an extended 
workweek; (6) in many cases the practice is to pay only if supervisors are ‘‘scheduled 
in advance’”’ or ‘‘specifically authorized’ by management; (7) payment for authorized 
overtime does not provide for extra pay, however, for ‘‘casual’’ or ‘‘emergency’’ over- 
time which is regarded as usually compensated for in the supervisors’ base rates of 
pay. Other findings of the survey are reported. 


The author cites brief cases of the minority of companies which differentiate in their 
practices for compensating factory supervisors as against office supervisors — with 





explanation of why and how much they differ. 
(138-59) 
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POLICY AND PRACTICE IN SALARY ADMINISTRATION. M. O’BRIEN. 
Canadian Per. and Ind. Rel. Jour. Vol. 6, No. 2, April 1959, Pages 13-21. 


Through his extensive experience one of Canada’s leading spokesmen in the field of 
wage and salary administration presents a valuable blueprint on salary administration. 
Beginning with the first step in selling the chief executive officer of the company’s 
need and worth of a sound salary administration program, Mr. O’ Brien treats compre- 
hensively the important phases and elements in this order: (1) objectives, (2) benefits, 
(3) developing a sound philosophy regarding salary administration, (4) developing the 
program, (5) developing your own plan, (5) developing the salary structure, (5 operating 
the plan, (6) job descriptions, (9) salary schedule, (10) policy decisions concerning 

the program, (11) adjustment of salaries. 


In reviewing the company’s salary administration program, eight key questions which 
must be directed to reach a sound assessment. And, finally, in appraising the opera- 
tion of the salary administration plan he offers fourteen significant questions in deter- 
mining its effectiveness. Emphasis is also placed on the need for statistical data 
relative to positions, average position grade, ratio of total salaries to total of minimum 
rates, and other necessary data. The blueprint provides the know-why and know-how 
and should be useful for a company in need of installing a new program or improving 
its present one. The author has served for many years with Canadian General Electric 


Company and has been employer representative on the regional War Labour Board, 
Ontario. 


(139-59) 








THE NEGLECTED SIDE OF FRINGE BENEFITS. J. R. O’MEARA. 
Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 21, No. 4, April 1959. 
Pages 120-123. 


The costs of fringe benefits run high, as evidenced in the United States Chamber of 
Commerce survey of 102 companies. The cost of fringe benefits per employee per 
= has increased from $420 in 1947 to $1,150 in 1957. Moreover, once a fringe 

enefit is granted it becomes permanent. Mr. O’Meara holds the view that through 
effective communications there is a good opportunity for improving employer-employee 
relations if management were to use the house organ, the employee manual, or other 
medium to do a ‘‘selling’’ job of showing the employee fringe values which may not be 
self-evident. Such communications should stress not what the company pays for the 
fringes, but what they mean in value to the employees working for the company. In 
brief, we are neglecting an important side of the story — ‘‘employees are likely to be 
much more impressed, and to be motivated mech more effectively if the other side of 
fringes — the potential value of the benefits they receive — is stressed.” 


The author cites the experience of this approach to fringe communications in the case 
of Schering Corporation, a hiuentaien manufacturing company in Bloomfield, New 
Jersey. For example, a current issue of its company house organ, Schering News, is 
devoted entirely in its twenty pages on telling the story of what fringe benefits cost 
the company and what they mean to the employees — and with accent on the employees’ 
side. In summary, the article advocates publicizing the side of fringes that is more 
apt to have a stimulating effect on morale and productivity of employees. 


(140~59) 











HOW FAR SHOULD MANAGEMENT GO IN TALKING WITH EMPLOYEES ABOUT 
UNION DEMANDS? (NICB ROUND TABLE.) 

Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.). Vol. 21, No. 4, April 1959. 

Pages 114-119, 139-142. 


The editorial statement expresses the intent of this article: ‘‘When a company under- 
takes to inform its employees how it views the demands by union representatives, a 
number of problems are likely to arise. Wiil the statement contribute to better labor 
relations in the long run? Does it do justice to the company’s position and to the 
union’s? Does it eieedveiy cafry out the company’s responsibility in this area? 

The Conference Board invited ... four men to express their views at a panel meeting 
on the subject (and) the views expressed by the group have been slightly condensed 
for publication.” 


Addressing themselves to the subject, How to Keep Your ow Informed are Mr. 
E. F. Scoutten, Vice President and Director of Industrial Relations, The Maytag Com- 
pany, and, Mr. R. L. Frederick, Assistant to the President, Timkin. Roller mypen 
Company. Both panelists indicate the degree to which they try to inform the employees 
and the media of communication used. Mr. Scoutten takes the position that ‘four em- 
ployees are entitled not only to know what demands the union is making and why, but 
also what position the company is —" with respect to those demands and why.’’ Mr. 
Elmer E. Walker, Vice-President of the International Ass’n of Machinists, AFL-CIO, 
contributes to the subject, A Union Point of View, Rev. Tneodore V Purcell, S.J., 

of St. Mary’s College, Kansas, presents his views on The Problem of Dual Allegiance. 
The discussion, questions and answers, are also lively presented. 





(141-59) 
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TESTS AND TESTING 


(see also — Recruitment, Interviewing, Selection, Placement) 





DEVELOPMENTS IN PSYCHOLOGICAL TESTING. STEPHEN HABBE. 


Management Record (Nat. Ind. Conf. Bd.) Vol. 21, No. 4. April 1959, 
Pages 124-126. 


In the ten years since the NICB published its earlier report, ‘Experience With Psy- 
chological Tests’’ (1948) there have been a number of improvements ‘which make 
tests better understood and more acceptable in company programs. Among the devel- 
opments which have contributed to this are the following: (1) many present-day tests 
are designed by industrial psychologists and are appropriate for testing mature peo- 
ple, in contrast with earlier tests constructed by school officials for school situa- 
tions; (2) there are now more tests for different purposes — skills mastery, achieve- 
ment, attitude, personality, and interest tests — designed for many occupational 
groups; (3) more of the newer tests render assistance to the interviewer at the time of 
determining the selection of an applicant; (4) to a greater extent than in earlier years 
the tests also help to determine job placement, counseling needs, and in some cases 
identification of promotability potential; (5) modern tests have been shortened and 
streamlined, in contrast with the earlier tests which were long and cumbersome; and, 
(6) to overcome the dissatisfaction with many traditional pencil-and-paper tests other 
peychological measurements have been introduced such as the Minnesota Multiphasic 

wr Inventory, the Group Oral Performance, the Business In-Basket Test, and 
others. 


Mr. Habbe feels that there is general agreement among business executives that tests 
are useful as tools, testing is a professional activity to be directed by a qualified 
psychologist to guard against its misuses, and that discriminating selection of tests 
is vital to suit company purposes. (142-59) 








COMPARABILITY OF WONDERLIC TEST FORMS IN INDUSTRIAL TESTING. 
L. J. KAZMIER AND C. G. BROWNE. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 129-132. 


This study investigates the comparability of all five forms of the Wonderlic Personnel 
Test in an industrial testing situation, the kind of situation for which the test was 
especially designed. The five forms were systematically administered in 16 testing 
sessions to 590 male applicants for an industrial apprenticeship program. Differ- 
ences in scores were evaluated both by adding the points indicated for age and with- 
out adding such points. The results indicated that any obtained differences in test 
scores were not due to educational level differences. 


Wonderlic suggests that Forms A and B or Forms D and F be paired when two alter- 
nate forms of the test are used. In this study neither of these pairs were found to be 
mutually comparable when the scores were corrected for age. It was found that Form 
B was more difficult than any other form at the 1% level of confidence, whether or not 
age corrections are made, and that Forms D and F differed from each other signifi- 
cantly when such corrections are made. 


It is recommended that Form B not be regarded as directly equivalent to any of the 
other four forms, and that Form D not be regarded as directly equivalent to Form F in 
industrial testing situations. Forms D and F were not significantly different, how- 
ever, if the scores are not corrected for age. 


(143-59) 











RELATIONSHIPS BETWEEN PHYSICAL PROFICIENCY AND MEASURES OF 
LEADERSHIP AND PERSONALITY. W.R. BORG, E. C. TUPES, AND A. CARP. 
Personnel Psychology. Vol. 12, No. 1, Spring 1959, Pages 113-126. 


This report is concerned with the validity of measures of physical proficiency for the 
selection of Air Force officer candidates and the relationships of physical profi- 
ciency measures to leadership and personality measures. (This article is one in a 
series describing the evaluation of members of two Air Force Officer Candidate 
School classes by means of assessment techniques administered during a three-and- 
one-half-day period at the beginning of each class.) The data are based on 221 grad- 
uates who were eliminated, 


The results indicate that measures of physical proficiency are moderately interre- 
lated and yield a total score with satisfactory internal consistency. The total physi- 
cal proficiency score correlated only slightly with OCS military grades (essentially 
peers’ estimates of future officer potentiality) and not at all with the other criteria, 
which included a highly valid intermediate officer effectiveness measure. Relation- 
ships between the physical proficiency score and other assessment and personality 
measures indicate that the candidate high on physical proficiency is not unlike the 
stereotype of the ‘‘all-American boy’’ — extroverted, energetic, assertive, and 
socially poised. 


It is concluded that physical proficiency measures are probably of little value in 

selecting individuals for officer training or other programs requiring small group lead- 
ership behavior. The frequently stated relationship between physical proficiency and 
social extroversion and assertiveness does exist to some extent. (144-59) 
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COMMUNICATION 





CARE AND FEEDING OF EMPLOYEE NEWSLETTERS. CARL SHAFER. 
Jour, Amer, Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 5, May 1959, Pages 40-45, 


A very readable and practicable presentation is made by Mr. Shafer and is based 
largely on his experiences with the house organ of the Dow Chemical Company (Mid- 
land Division), Stryron Plastics Section. Among the points which Mr. Shafer offers are 
these: (1) use words and references which are fondisae, personalized to the readers 
and to the extent possible colloquial to the plant — and in short sentences and para- 
graphs; (2) capitalize on what are the questions on the reader’s mind — What's the com- 
any or department planning or doing? Why are they doing it? Will it affect me?; 
(3) show a good sense of humor and still get a story across; (4) capitalize on attrac- 
tiveness — illustrations, different colors, good printing or other reproduction methods, 
quality paper, and generally effective format; and (5) tap the value of cartoons, charac- 
terization through a standard cartoon figure, and well-selected combination of pictures 
and text. In essence, we should be concerned with How to Say It — What to Say — 
Make It Look Good. A well-written, newsy, and attractive news organ should help 


promote a general understanding in the ranks and contribute to the effectiveness of the 
organization. 


Three practicable exhibits are featured: a ‘‘Sample Newsletter Questionnaire’’ de- 
signed to determine employee attitudes or likes and dislikes concerning the company 
newsletter; ‘‘Some Aids for the Newsletter’? which lists sources of information on how 
to improve the company newsletter; and, a ‘‘Newsletter ‘Story Starters’’’ which cites 
some forty-five subject areas suitable for newsletter accounts. 


(145-59) 











PUTTING PUNCH INTO COMMUNICATIONS. MELVIN C. BYERS. 
The Personnel Administrator. Vol. 4, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 27-30. 


Use of industrial promotion techniques are useful in improving employee-management 
relations. Promotion is the manner in which a story is presented to obtain a desired 
reaction. Mr. Byers emphasizes that in every phase of employee communications there 
exists the need for good promotion. Results to be expected: (1) a pride of workman- 
ship and loyalty to product, (2) employee support of new methods and procedures, 

(3) counteraction to outside influences and Piss accusations; (4) pie, si support 

of civic and intra-company activities, (5) establishing an added sales force through 
employee interests, (6) an awareness of the management picture, and (7) lower acci- 
dent rates and employee participation in safety. 


The author presents a series of ten guidelines for management. Guides to follow: 

(1) Find the right person for the job. The man should have imagination and an under- 
standing of the basic fundamentals of such fields as journalism, advertising, and sell- 
ing; (2) List all media of communication and make use of those applicable and avail- 
able; (3) Keep an open mind; (4) Emphasize creativity; (5) Don’t camouflage statements 
be truthful; () Direct promotion to the interests of people; (7) Promotion staff must be 
sold on the subject; (8) Direct the promotion activity to greatest saturation point; 

(9) Check results; and (10) Design promotion to cause motivation and discussion. 


While American industry has achieved a reputation for its product promotion know-how, 
it has not been used enough to promote better employee relations. The success of the 
message is determined by the manner in which it is promoted. (146-59) 











MANAGEMENT-EMPLOYEE COMMITTEES: THE RESULTS OF AUSTRALIAN 
RESEARCH. L.R. WALL AND W. P. BUTLER. 
Personnel Practice Bulletin. Vol. 15, No. 1, March 1959, Pages 40-47. 


The development of management-employee committees, or joint consultation, is com- 
paratively new in Australia. Recent interest may be attributed to: (1) reports of suc- 
cessful committees from overseas which have stimulated management thinking, (2) a 
wider acceptance of the fact that it promotes work interest and cooperation among 
subordinates, and (3) increasing recognition that employees can make valuable con- 
tributions toward improving methods and production efficiency. 


After making some general observations and describing the functions and operations of 
committees in Australia the authors make the following conclusions regarding Austral- 
ian experience: (1) An atmosphere of trust and mutual confidence is essential; (2) Em- 
ployees should participate in the planning stages to encourage Cooperation; (33 Caution 
should be exercised when a committee is created to insure that management-union 
relationships are not impaired; (4) An executive with relatively high status should be 
included to demonstrate top management support; (5) The committees’ role should be 
clearly defined, preferably in writing; (6) A written agenda helps to insure that all 
matters are dealt with and that each member has the opportunity to contribute; (7) Cut- 
ting across the authority of line supervisors should be avoided; (8) Employees must be 
fully informed of the issues and the recommendations; and (8) All recommendations 
should be implemented promptly or an explanation given as to why action is not 
possible. 





(147 —59) 
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ASK QUESTIONS THAT GET RESULTS. (STAFF.) 
Nation's Business. Vol. 47, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 34-35, 94-96. 


What science has learned in regard to the art of questioning and the logic of assembl- 
ing and sifting information has applicability to business executives, too, who aim 
their questions at associates and subordinates and seek information for decision- 
making. 


Three guidelines are offered in asking questions that will help one gather useful 
information. Meaningfulness: A question is objectively meaningful only if it is pos- 
sible to work out what must be done in order to answer it. One must be able to obtain 
the information feasibly and to check the correctness of any answer which might be 
presented, in order for the question to be meaningful. Probing the questions of 
loyalty of executive staff to the firm or the selection of a new plant site illustrate the 
point. Probability: a good practical question makes clear that the answer is to be an 
estimate based on available evidence. While we can never be certain about future 
events, in making business forecasts we can forn expectations in accordance with 
past experience and probabilities. We deal with evidence and with estimates. Illus- 
trations are given of the quality control manager and the problem of spoilage and of the 
sales director and sales effort planning. Constraint: the questioner must take into ac- 
count the effect of group pressures on the individual’s judgment. Research studies 
have shown these pressures to be real. We must consider, then, the view of the dis- 
senter who is motivated strongly enough to make him disagree with his colleagues on a 
point — the man who just won't bow to pressure. 


(148—59) 








THIS IS BRAINSTORMING. SIDNEY J. PARNES. 
Adult Leadership. Vol. 7, No. 10, April 1959. Pages 282-285. 


Mr. Parnes is Director of Creative Education at the University of Buffalo. He has 
been using the brainstorming process in his classes and teaching its techniques for 
several years. The purpose of this article is to clarify public misunderstanding of 
brainstorming and its applications. 


Emphasis in the brainstorming procedure is on quantity rather than quality. Ideas must 
be given freely withoutevaluation. Evaluation of ideas occurs later. To the author 
brainstorming offers a way of individual thinking as much as the popular connotation 
of group thinking or group methodology. 


Among key points covered in this article: (1) Brainstorming is a device for counter- 
acting conformity. Many of the obstacles of a conference are minimized by brain- 
storming if adverse criticism is avoided, freewheeling is permitted, quantity is 
desired, and combination and.improvement are sought. (25 Misuse of brainstorming. 
It.is at times used as an end instead of a means. An inexperienced group may use 
little imagination or not go beyond ‘‘recall.’’ (3) It is a way of thinking. The method 
helps individuals think more effectively. 


The brainstorming process should be analyzed by individuals and understood in order 
to appreciate its meaning and potexcialities. What brainstorming attempts to accomplish 
is to provide the mental and physical environment which allows for encouragement of 
creative thinking. (149~59) 











GRAPHICS.IN COMMUNICATION. T. E. BOWER. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 10-24, 


What can graphics and visual symbols do to promote communications efficiency? Mr. 
Bower discusses five points in answer to this question: (1) graphics can aid in the 
formation of correct images and concepts, and consequently convey perceptions and 
interpretations more accurately; (2) visual aids provide motivation; (3) graphics 
assist in the retention of information; (4) graphics assist in understanding processes, 
phenomena, and relationships of component parts; and, (5) visual aids make it possible 
to communicate, in a given time, more knowledge than with verbal symbols only. 


Through the use oF a 18 cartoons, and other exhibits the author discusses the 
types of graphic aids (projected and non-projected), the preparation and reproduction 
of visual aids, the principles for using graphics, and other considerations. One finds 
in this article the rat sweep of the field — charts, posters, flannel boards, models, 
filmstrips, motion pictures, slides, and other media, and discussion of preparation of 
aids, physical facilities, and practicable methods. 


Mr. Bower concludes on this note: ‘‘It behooves us all to make every effort to know 


enough about their preparation, selection and use so that not a single presentation J 
we make will lack the proper consideration for these effective tools of communication. 


(150-59) 
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WHY CAN’T PEOPLE GET THINGS STRAIGHT? Part 2: Test Your Own 
Perceptions. F. J. GAUDET. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 32-36. 


Are you screening out other people’s messages? ‘The author, a noted psychologist at 
the Stevens Institute of Technology, describes the effect of selective inattention on 
both the supervisor and the employee. Everything we see or hear does not automati- 
cally become imprinted in our minds with camera-like fidelity. The picture that peo- 
ple have of the world around them will differ according to their personalities and their 
past experiences. If this is important in understanding the men we instruct, encour- 
age, stimulate, or maior yr it is doubly important in our understanding of ourselves. 


For these principles will determine what we see and hear in the workers we supervise. 
An effective way of demonstrating differences between people is to measure their abil- 
ity to empathize, that is, the ability to perceive the thoughts and feelings of other 
people. The Laboratory of Porckahens Studies of Stevens Institute of Tasheelnes has 
been developing tools to measure this ability as a technique for the selection of man- 
agement personnel. There are great differences among managers in their ability in 
this area. The man who is sensitive to other people’s feelings — not only to the way 
they see themselves, but also to the way they see others — will usually rate high on 
the test and usually make a good supervisor. This is true, according to Mr. Gaudet, 
since managers must get things done through other people and therefore must be able 
to pay attention to people to understand them. 


(15*_-59) 








WHY CAN'T PEOPLE GET THINGS STRAIGHT? Part 3: How To Make Sure 
You're Understood. F. J. GAUDET AND D. G. LIVINGSTON. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 28-35. 


When instructions miscarry, who’s to blame? The authors believe that it is as often 

the fault of the supervisor as the employee when the word is not passed on properly. 

Furthermore, this problem of communications is more one of ‘‘distortion of attention’’ 
rather than lack of procedures or recognition of authority. The main problem then is 

how the supervisor can prevent or decrease mistakes caused by distortion or absence 
of attention from subordinates. 


Primarily, this is a matter of motivation. Employees who receive satisfaction of 
basic needs are likely to want to cooperate. They will try to understand instructions 
and do things right. ‘tHonest mistakes’’ do, however, take place by reason of com- 
plexity or multiplicity of orders. One way to avoid this confusion on the part of sub- 
ordinates is getting a feed-back. There are various approaches to it, and they vary 
considerably in effectiveness. The authors contend that the supervisor should not 
ask that his full instructions be repeated; rather, he should ask how the subordinate 
will handle the most important phase of the operation. 


The article concludes with another problem in group ber ape namely getting the 
employees to want to understand instructions. Ilustrations by reference to both daily 
earnings of a group of piece workers and improvements in industrial safety underline 
this topic. In summary, if the supervisor wants to get across to his subordinates, he 
must try to put himself in their place. 

(152-59) 














HOW TO BE BELIEVED. LOUIS CASSELS. 
Nation’s Business. Vol. 47, No. 4, April 1959, Pages 92-94, 


To help businessmen overcome the barriers to believability, Nation’s Business con- 
sulted a number of specialists in the field of mass communications and asked their 
advice on how executives can tell their story more effectively. ‘‘The authorities say 
that, to be believed, you must be factual, candid and reasonable, and your actions 
must not belie your words... More specifically, they urge the businessman to observe 
eight basic injunctions: (1) be truthful, (2) be factual, (3) be candid, (4) be plausible, 
(5) be realistic, (6) be a semanticist, (7) be constructive, and (8) be trustworthy. 

Each of these eight points is developed and their applicability shown in different 
kinds of communications situations,”’ 


Just as the politician and the journalist has a real understanding and mastery of 
semantics, so the businessman should learn more about semantics and its impact. He 
should know its importance not only in sensitivity to the meaning of words but ‘‘the 
— freight they carry, the reactions they engender in the minds of various types 
of people. 


Mr. Cassels makes this key observation: ‘'...there is no doubt that your actions — 
and those of your firm — are an integral part of your communication... They can rein- 
force your words and make your message more believable...Or they can make you out 
a liar;...things that build a reputation for integrity will do more than anything else to 
insure you a sympathetic audience.’’ 


(153-59) 
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LET’S TAKE THE STARCH OUT OF PRESENT WHITE COLLAR COMMUNICATIONS 
PROGRAMS. BEVERLY BySURA. 
Office Management. Vol. 20, No. 7, July 1959. Pages 33-35, 75-79. 


With the growing concern among office workers in regard to loss of jobs because of 
automated office systems, unionization, and decline in prestige as well as in eco- 
nomic advantages in relation to other categories of employees, ‘‘tmanagement can no 
longer assume office employees as paniculiy pro-management in attitude: it should 
pay as much attention to keeping them informed as it does to production workers.” 
University of Chicago studies and surveys of the National Association of Manufactur- 
ers show this to be an important problem. 


The steps recommended by the author: (1) management must take off its blinders 
which see only loyalty and cooperation in the office personnel and take a more objec- 
tive look at the state of employee relations and attitudes; (2) survey present policies 
and procedures, job responsibilities, work environment, office employee status, and 
tackle the areas of employee dissatisfactions; (3) recognize and respect the intelli- 
gence level of office employees and avoid talking down; (4) build mutual respect and 
confidence between management and the office staffs and gain deserved support for 
specific management actions; (5) beat the grapevine; (6) tailor communications to fit 
the office size, personality, requirements, and limitations; and, (7) tap face-to-face 
communications as much as possible — especially staff meetings, conferences, and 
daily personal contacts as media. The key to communications effectiveness is to 
keep office personnel informed and build personal rapport with them. 


(154-59) 








EFFECTIVE STAFF MEETINGS. MAX D. RICHARDS. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 4, April 1959, Pages 18-21 


Evaluation of staff meetings show that there is a great deal of disillusionment stem- 
ming from these meetings on the part of both leaders and subordinates. The author, 
Associate Professor of Management, Pennsylvania State University, presents some 
conclusions drawn from his studies of staff meetings and makes some recommenda- 
tions to increase the effectiveness of these meetings. 


On the basis of his observations, the author concludes that objectives of staff meet- 
ings are sometimes not clarified. Objectives that the group or leader think they are 
meeting frequently are not achieved in practice. Specific practices in their meetings 
are disliked by members of the staff meeting and, at times, by the superior himself. 


Dr. Richards suggests that for a manager to arrange his meetings for greater group 
effectiveness, he should (1) reexamine and define the purposes that he and his group 
think they ought to and can attain; (2) examine the specific features of staff meetings 
as they are presently held to determine how they add or detract from meeting pur- 
poses; (3) consider changes and additions to practices that will assist in improving 
group performance; and (4) follow through and reexamine, on a periodic basis, the 
above-mentioned elements. Duties and responsibilities of members change. Member- 
ship in the group changes. Periodic study of staff meetings yields dividends in 
higher organization effectiveness, the author concludes. 


(155-59) 











SUGGESTION SYSTEMS. ROBERT DYMENT. 
Manage. Vol. 11, No. 7, April 1959. Pages 53-56. 


This is an account of the suggestion system of Todd Company (Rochester, N.Y.), a 
division of the Burroughs Corporation, employing some 2,200 people. It is regarded 
as one of the most successful suggestion systems in industry — a system that has 
yielded increased plant safety, savings in production methods, and cost reductions in 
various office operations. Todd has made its employees suggestion-conscious by 
keeping before them this simple 5-point reminder when they are thinking of sugges- 
tions: (1) pick the job you want to improve; (2) detail exactly what is being done now; 
(3) ask ‘*Why ?’’ with an open mind; (4) decide on the better way; and (5) turn in the 
suggestion. Mr. Dyment presents the main aspects of the Todd Company’s system — 
its purpose, scope, eligibility, awards, administration of the system, investigation, 
waiting period, period of activity (expiration dates), assistance in suggestions, oral 
suggestions, appeals, and committee rulings. 


Among some of the provisions of the Todd system: payment is made for the idea 
(original, substitute, or variation) and not necessarily for the solution; an employee 
can appeal directly to the chairman of the committee if he is not satisfied with the 
action taken; supervisory personnel and staff officials are eligible for participation 
only if the suggestions are outside the scope of their regular positions or activities; 
no federal income tax on the award money, since the tax is paid for the employee by 
Todd. 


(156-59) 
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MERIT RATING, PERSONNEL EVALUATION, COUNSELING 





FORCED CHOICE: BETTER THAN OTHER RATING METHODS? L. W. COZAN. 
Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 80-83. 


Dissatisfaction with the results of older types of rating techniques led to the develop- 
ment by a group of Army research psychologists of the forced-choice performance 
scale, The author reviews the results of 4 research studies conducted by the Army 
covering the validity of the forced-choice method — especially as compared with other 
techniques — plus 6 studies which were conducted elsewhere. Essential conditions 
and correlations obtained are discussed, 


The findings of these studies indicate that although there is much to be said in favor 
of the forced-choice technique, some of the early claims about its consistently higher 
validity have not been borne out by experience thus far. While it must be conceded 
that this new rating method does not have a clear-cut superiority over older tech- 
niques in producing more valid performance evaluations, it does appear to insure 
greater objectivity in the rating process, Its drawbacks are mentioned. 


There seems to be little to choose between forced-choice and traditional ratings, and 
further research is clearly needed to establish any decisive advantage. We need 
more studies comparing the validity of forced-choice ratings with that of other types 
of ratings. Validating forced-choice ratings against other criteria, such as peer rat- 
ings, may give clues as to their reliability, but does not tell us whether the same 


— of effectiveness might not have been achieved by the use of traditional rating 
methods, 


(157-59) 








A STUDY OF ENGINEERS’ CRITERIA FOR CREATIVITY. T. B. SPRECHER. 
Journal of Applied Psychology. Vol. 43, No. 2, April 1959. Pages 141-148. 


In order to describe the creative person in a technical setting, 107 engineers in a 

large industrial organization producing aircraft equipment were questioned. This 

study reports on those items they mentioned when asked to tell why some engineers 
and some solutions were more creative than others. These men were well acquainted 
with each other and the requirements of their jobs demanded new ideas to meet new and 
complex situations. Criteria used were a variety of paper and pencil tests, answers 

to three brief open-end engineering problems, number of patents, and supervisory and 
peer ratings. 


The most important factors mentioned in describing characteristics of the creative 
engineer were: is independent of others, produces novel and unconventional solu- 
tions, produces some solutions rather than none, prefers new and difficult problems, 
produces practical and valuable solutions, analyzes a situation well, shows energy 
and alertness, produces many solutions or ideas, has a high degree of technical 
knowledge and academic achievement, organizes and plans ahead. 


The most important reasons given as to what kind of answers to the engineering prob- 
lems are regarded as creative are: produces comprehensive and generalizable solu- 
tions, presents correct and appropriate solutions, produces many solutions or ideas, 
produces novel and unconventional solutions, uses flexible and varied approaches, 
produces practical and valuable solutions, doesn’t blame others, is interested in solu- 
tion of problems. 

(158-59) 











COMING TO GRIPS WITH THE PERSONNEL PROBLEM. F.A.McDERMOTT. 
Office Executive. Vol. 34, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 1819. 


Addressing himself to the role of office managers, Mr. McDermott expresses the view 
that if they are to come to grips with personnel problems they must understand some 
of the new thinking in regard to organizational theory and practice, morale, productiv- 
ity, and the relationship of the individual to the organization. The author (Personnel 
Director, City and County of Denver) contends that an honest appraisal of the person- 
nel program will point up strengths and weaknesses, 


Toward this end the article is devoted almost entirely to a Checklist for Evaluating 
the Personnel Program. Five main categories are structured in this checklist: 

(1) classification, pay, and performance; (2) selection of personnel; (3) employee 
orientation; (4) communication; and (5) gripes and grievances. The number of key 
questions, in this self-audit of a perth om | program, range from seven to twelve ques- 
tions in each of the above categories. Suggestive are some of the following questions: 
Is there a correlation between your pay plan and your classification A cme so that real 
distinctions in skill, responsibility, and level of work are recognized in the pay 
check? Have you made an attempt to put into writing standards of performance for 
each position? Do you have a promotion policy that employees understand and accept? 
Do you have a checklist to document the progress of the new employee who is being 
trained in his work? Are your policy directives immediately transmitted to all inter- 
ested parties, so that the rumor factory does not have time to go into operation? Do 
you demand and obtain the facts on every grievance and arrive at findings only after 
both parties have had a fair chance to explain their viewpoints? The questions are 
both general and specific as applied to office management. (159-59) 
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DEVELOPING PROFESSIONAL PERSONNEL. R. M. SHEEHAN. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 19-22. 


The Director of Management Training Service (Beaumont, Texas) draws some conclu- 
sions concerning the development of professional personnel, based on evaluations by 
participants in programs constructed for engineers and scientists. The professional 
personnel involved in the programs were from the petro-chemicals industry, located in 
the Gulf Coast area. Two seminars were conducted in which the engineers and scien- 
tists from several companies participated. 


The first seminar was of eleven weeks’ duration, once a week, for a period of three 
hours. It was conducted on a college campus. Extensive reading assignments were 
made to correspond with lectures, discussions, and case studies. The second semi- 
nar was of thirteen weeks’ duration, once a week, for a period of three and a half 
hours. It was held in the company’s executive dining room. Among the instructional 
methods used were case studies, lectures, and selected readings. 


Based on evaluation of the two seminars, Mr. Sheehan makes these observations: 
(1) where genuine understanding exists between line management, the training staff, 
and the consulting instructor, the in-plant graduate-type program can be more effec- 
tive and more economical than the same progtam held on a college campus; (2) the 

roblems of professional personnel were found to be so similar in each company that 
ittle new insight was to be gained by exchange of common knowledge of those from 
the several companies; (3) structuring participating groups by education and experi- 
ence adds to the effectiveness of the program. 

(160-59) 








THE RISE AND FALL OF THE TRAINING DIRECTOR. HARVEY A.SARTORIOUS. 
Journ. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 16-22. 


The author, Supervisory Industrial Relations Consultant, Ebasco Services Incorpo- 
rated, follows the launching of a major training project through the stages of expan- 
sion, riding high, sensing a defective program, and finally admitting failure. In this 
account the actual and desirable roles of both the Training Director and the operating 
officials are described to illustrate their effects on the outcome. Necessary program 
decisions that come from management must have solid support behind them. These 
decisions need to include facts, such as the answers to the following questions: 

(1) What are the practical results expected of the program in terms of development? 
and (2) What is to be the organization of the program that is intended to bring about 
the results expected?. It is more than just an order to the Training Director: ‘‘Go on 
and set up a training program!”’ 


Mr, Sartorious is led to the conclusion that the Training Director cannot set up very 
much of the training program. The reason is simple. Training is and can only be a 
management function. The appropriate function of the Training Director is more in 
the area of management assistance. While he magecrnag J knows a great deal more about 
the learning process than do line managers, this can lead to distrust and then rejec- 
tion of a program if he does not subordinate his knowledge and then use it to help 
management win goals that relate to corporate success. 


(161-59) 











ROLE PLAYING IN SALES TRAINING. JOSEPH G. PHELAN. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 3-7. 


Role playing is a method used in training men who constantly engage in face-to-face 
contacts. It aims at improving the skills in handling people. The author, Personnel 
Development Counselor, Bechtel Corporation, believes that past failures in its use in 
sales training are due to lack of imagination and planning in adapting it to the needs 
of salesmen. Role playing, when properly used, has inherent advantages in sales 
training over the more conventional lecture and group discussion and conference 
techniques. It has the ability of showing how you would carry through the face-to- 
face relationship rather than telling you how to do it. 


Dr. Phelan cites an illustrative kind of training situation. The sales trainee is faced 
by several typical customers (portrayed by the sales trainer) so that various approaches 
and techniques must be used. At a orn date an evaluation interview is held with the 
trainee, reviewing his successes and failures in each situation and attempting to give 
him some self-understanding — an awareness of his own feeling and attitudes and the 
feeling of others when he approaches them in specific ways. Role playing should 
bring out weaknesses in fm it techniques or methods. When the salesman under- 


stands that training methods are developed to provide him with a profile of the way he 
works, his own attitude toward training becomes more positive and constructive. 





(162-59) 
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MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT TRAINING: WHO PROFITS MOST? 
H. E. KRUGMAN. 


Personnel. Vol. 36, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 59-62. 


The point is made that perhaps those who benefit most from management development 
training are those who, for some reason or othe’, have been deprived of learning what 
their more versatile co-managers already know. Although research evidence in this 
area is sparse, three studies are reviewed which seem to substantiate the author’s 
position. These studies took place at American Cyanamid Company, International 
Harvester, and General Electric. They indicate that those who are ‘‘poor’’ in experi- 
ence (not in aptitude or interest) get ‘‘richer” in a management training program. 


The most common groups who have been previously overlooked for management train- 
ing include the following: those who have been deliberately passed over because of 
sex or age; those who have been working for bosses who themselves are known to be 
poor supervisors; those who have only a meager knowledge of managerial skills 
because of the restraints of their occupational specialization — as, engineers who 


usually have had little experience in supervision and are relatively inexperienced in 
handling people. 


If employees such as these are selected for candidates in management development 
courses, the results will more than likely be positive and profitable, If, however, the 
programs focus only on ‘thigh potential’’ people or ‘tcrown princes,’’ they may realize 
nothing more than the pointless aim of gilding the lily. 


(163-59) 








CONFERENCE PROGRAM FOR SECRETARIES. A.D. STEARNS, JR. 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 5, May 1959. Pages 32-35. 


As Assistant to the Director of Educational Work, Mr. Stearns describes the program 
launched for training secretarial personnel at the Public Service Electric and Gas 
Company, Newark, New Jersey. Some 75 secretaries associated with the company’s 
General Office departments have received this training — in groups of 15 each, since 
the program was initiated in 1956. 


The program consists of eight two-hour sessions by a trained conference leader and 
conducted as directed-discussion type of meetings. The eight conferences include: 
(1) introduction — duties and responsibilities; (2) the ‘‘Boss’’; (3) how to get along 
with people; (4) telephone courtesy and meeting visitors; (5) planning work; (6) effec- 
tive use of time; (7) dictation, transcription, letter writing, typing and filing; and 

(8) review and tour. Films, cases, discussions, tour of various company departments, 
activity schedules, and individual assignments are featured in the course. It is 


intended to expand the program to include secretaries from offices other than the Gen- 
eral Office departments. 


The results show that the secretaries welcome the opportunity to assess their own 
responsibilities and to exchange views on mutual problems, attain better perspective 
of the company’s goals and their own roles and relationship to their bosses, and 
improve in competency. Their bosses have noted improved secretarial morale and 
performance and regard the training time and effort well invested. 


(164-59) 











CONDENSED COURSE IN CREATIVE THINKING. R. J. JENKINS AND 
rn. J. COELHO. : 
Jour. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 38-42. 


The authors, associated with the Communications Skills and Continuing Education 
Department, Michigan State University, developed a five-session (10 hours) creative 
thinking course for presentation to 25 salesmen, research and engineering specialists, 
and executives. This was a condensed version of an original ten-week course and 
contained these objectives: (1) to acquaint the conferees with some of the blocks to 
creativity; (2) to provide some insight into the skills, attitudes, and activities which 
might implement creativity; (3) to provide some experiences in blocks to the creative 
process; (4) to provide some experiences in actually achieving something creative; 
and (5) to provide some training in conducting creative idea sessions. The attainment 
of these objectives manifested itself in the post-testing during the final session. 


The first session was an introduction designed to obtain analysis data from the con- 
ferees, These data were later used for study and comparison. The next session was 
devoted to brainstorming and discussion of blocks and cramping factors to creativity. 
The major objective of the third session was to allow the conferees to experience 
some of the blocks to creativity. This objective was realized by experiencing inade- 
quate perception some of their own projections. The following session began with a 
reiteration of blocks to the creative process and then a brainstorming situation of 
some length, using a real problem of concern to the conferees. Lastly, the conferees 
gave individual reports on various creative projects, answered instructors’ questions 
about blocks and difficulties encountered, and how they were overcome 

or minimized, 


(165-59) 
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CAN MANAGEMENT FACT THE TRUTH ABOUT TRAINING? MITCHEL BURNS. 
Personnel Administration. Vol. 22, No. 3, May-June 1959. Pages 42-45, 


The author contends that in too many instances we place gimmicks ahead of goals in 
our training programs, and that management needs to know the why of training it sanc- 
tions in an organization if there is to be justification in terms of investment and pay- 
off. There has been too much of on-the-bandwagon and imitation of headlines in under- 
taking training programs. Courses in human relations, brainstorming, and improving 
‘‘climate’’ are among them, without clearly thinking through the rationale and the real 
justification in the specific instances. 


The fault lies not only with trainers who succumb to pressures in the training field and 
build up their aura of prestige but also with management which fails to exercise in- 
telligent control over training and its relationship to organizational goals and needs. 
Mr. Burns proposes more intensive evaluation concerning training ventures, a full 
return to training discipline, school-type quizzes redesigned for the adult mind, a 
return to brief and direct presentations of course content without the elaborate visual 
aids, and elimination of distractions. 


Management must decide what it wants to accomplish by the training it has authorized. 
Instructors must return to the essentials of employee learning and work relationships. 
Objectives must be clear, to cast off gimmickry. There must be a greater degree of 
serious teaching and facing up to the truths of organizational needs. 


(166-59) 








THE MOST NEGLECTED RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE TRAINING DEPARTMENT. 
D. L. KIRKPATRICK. 
Journ. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 32-35. 


Dr. Kirkpatrick, Associate Professor and Assistant Director of the Management Insti- 
tute, University of Wisconsin, states that there are three responsibilities of a training 
department that are most frequently neglected by companies of all sizes and types. 
These are: (1) to inform managers of available training opportunities and encourage 
participation, (2) to stimulate the on-the-job application of information and techniques 
that are learned in training programs, and (3) to evaluate training programs and make 
use of evaluation results. Specific examples of efforts are listed under each category 
that help to effect these responsibilities. 


The author believes that these three functions are generally neglected because training 
departments are not aware of all external opportunities that are available, and there- 
fore are not equipped to inform managers and stimulate participation. Further, they do 
not organize and assist in the on-the-job use of material covered in formal programs, by 
pe 1. the managers in coaching the trainee in the application of the facts, principles, 
and skills learned. Finally, the evaluation of training programs has been superficial 
in most cases. Substantive evaluations help in improving future training as well as in 
determining what programs should be used. 


(168-59) 














THE INCIDENT PROCESS. 5S. 1. STONE. 
Journ. Amer. Soc. Training Directors. Vol. 13, No. 3, March 1959. Pages 17-26. 


The author, Director of Educational Activities at Sumner D. Charm & Associates 
(Management Consultants, Boston) believes that the role of the Observer-Reporter in 
the Incident Process is often neglected and underestimated. The team leader and 
other members usually become so absorbed in the particular case study that tt 
observer-reporter is the primary feed-back source for group interactions. Als», this is 
an uncommonly effective way of enlarging one’s own experience in group dynamics and 


group psychology. 


Dr. Stone states that one of the most important skills in human relations is observing 
and perceiving, that is, increasing one’s sensitivity to the way another person feels. 
Since feelings are often not expressed in words, but in gestures, tone of voice or 
pauses, the observer-reporter in the incident process has a unique opportunity to ob- 
serve a small group in action as it works toward the solution of a special problem. 

If properly skilled in reading such signs, he can pin-point needs and improvements in 
the overall group functioning to this particular method. 


A description of the incident pee technique includes the five basic phases of: 
(1) Reading the Incident, (2) Getting the facts, (3) What needs to be decided now?, 


(4) Decisions, and (5) Generalization and Evaluation. The Incident Process is a 
dynamic teaching technique in management education. 


(168-59) 
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MANAGEMENT SKILLS FOR SCIENTISTS IN SUPERVISION. J.C. CALDWELL. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 22-26. 


Management development is of primary concern to research and development organiza- 
tions. The size and complexity of scientific organizations has focused attention of 
management on the problems of supervision. This article discusses a one week 
seminar on the subject of ‘‘R & D Management Development’’ sponsored by the Summer 
Engineering Program of the Pennsylvania State University. 


The objective of the Seminar was to provide the intermediate or project level super- 
visory scientist and engineer with training that would help him become a more effec- 
tive supervisor. In addition to members of the Pennsylvania State University faculty, 
the staff included representatives from other institutions, industry and government. 
Subject matter included such topics as Future Trends in R & D Management, Building 
an Effective Organization at the Technical Level, and The Management Role of the 
Research Supervisor. Among the key observations to come from the Seminar were: 
(1) To be effective, the research organization must be built around the creative mind of 
the research scientist; (2) The individual research worker must be convinced that 
organization is essential; (3) The ability to deal with the problems of human behavior 
is a necessary prerequisite for any successful manager, and it may be that those 
problems of individual differences are even more accentuated in the supervisor- 
scientist relationship; and, (4) Team action in the scientific group is desirable, but 
effectiveness of the project group declines as the group membership remains unchanged 
for a long period. 

(169-59) 








MANAGEMENT DEVELOPMENT IS NOT JUST A PROGRAM. WILLIAM HART. 
Advanced Management. Vol. 24, No. 4, April 1959. Pages 9-10. 


Successful management development must be based on the following three principles: 
(1) a man has to develop himself, (2) a man learns best by doing, and (3) a- man’s 


growth and progress must be recognized. Mr. Hart, of Crown-Zellerbach Corporation, 
advances this view. 


To implement the first principle, management ‘“‘must create an atmosphere which will 
stimulate the individual to development.’’ A well conceived appraisal plan can be 
most helpful in this respect. As for a man learning by doing, ‘‘the responsibility for 
the opportunity for actual vocational growth of an employee rests squarely with the 
employee’s supervisor.’’ For this reason, the author believes, each supervisor must 
be thoroughly cognizant of his responsibility to develop his people. To put into prac- 
tice the chied principle, provision must be made to assure that all qualified candidates 
for each position vacancy receive consideration at the time the opening occurs. 
Regarding other aspects of developing managerial potential, Mr. Hart maintains that 
the whole business of management development should not be regarded as a ‘‘program.”’ 
The word ‘‘program,’’ he explains, means to most people something that has temporal 
limits. Management development cannot be handled on this basis. It is not a shot in 


the arm affair. Rather, it is a continuous thing which must become a part of the spirit 
of an organization. 


Any company, regardless of size, he concludes, ‘‘can produce a climate for develop- 
ment... No company, large or small has an option on the proper spirit.” (170-59) 














MAKE THE MOST OF YOUR MANPOWER: TRAINING.  F. A. BUSSE. 
Supervisory Management. Vol. 4, No. 6, June 1959. Pages 15-20. 


In this second of a series of articles on utilization of manpower, the Director of Per- 
sonnel, Quality Bakers of America Cooperative, Inc. reviews the significance of induc- 
tion training, on-the-job training, and training for continuing development of the em- 
ployee. In induction training we must go beyond merely introducing him to the a 
setting, the basic duties, and the rules and regulations — he should be informed of the 
over-all company goals and policies, the sources to which he can turn for assistance on 
the job, the auxiliary as well as the main duties of his job, and the standards or ex- 
pectations in regard to performance. The supervisor must take a positive approach in 
this induction training. On-the-job training is discussed in terms of whether it should 
be done by the supervisor, the training official in some instances, or to the subordinate 
supervisor to whom delegated, The essentials of on-the-job training are: prepare the 
employee; present the job; try out the employee; and, follow through. The follow- 
through is continued until the worker can do the job with only normal supervision. At 
the training for development level, the emphasis is on developing the employee’s 
facility for judgment, mastery of the more difficult skills in highly skilled jobs, plan- 
ning his activities, handling larger responsibilities, and possibly for assisting as an 
understudy. 


Supervision in its larger sense is training, and for supervisor and employee alike 
training is a continuous process of development. 


(171-59) 
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MORE THAN YOU THINKI 


By Frederick J. Gaudet 


OW MUCH DOES IT COST to re- 
H place one of your workers— 
for example, an unskilled laborer? 

Ten to one, you’re going to under- 
estimate it. For very few people real- 
ize how great labor-turnover costs 
can be. A figure of $30, for exam- 
ple, was recently cited as the turn- 
over cost per laborer on a housing 
project. Sheer nonsense. 


More realistic is the average fig- 


ure of slightly under $500 per em- 
ployee, which came out of a survey 
of 37 companies in the Los Angeles 
area. Or the estimate of W. I. Chris- 
topher who recently conducted a 
survey of labor turnover in hospitals, 
presenting as his rule of thumb “a 


minimum cost of $300 to lose and 
replace just one worker.” He con- 
cludes: “We can approximate labor- 
turnover costs as the hourly pay 
rate multiplied by 500.” 

This means that losing and re- 
placing one worker who earns $80 
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a week can cost about $1,000! In 
higher-level jobs, turnover costs may 
soar as high as $6,000 

Sound incredible? Every dollar ot 
it can be accounted for, when we 
consider all the factors that make 
turnover expensive. 

Every employee on the payroll 
represents an investment on the 
part of the company. The company 
has spent money to recruit him, se- 
lect him from among other appli- 
cants, hire him, put him on the pay- 
roll, train and supervise him. When 
he quits or is fired, the company, in 
a sense, loses its investment, be- 
cause the whole process has to be 
gone through all over again with his 
replacement. This is the over-all 
view of labor turnover costs—the 
realistic view. 

Basically, turnover costs can be 
categorized under six broad head- 
ings: 


Recruitment 


Recruitment of employees may 
involve expenses for advertising; 
agency fees, time of company rep- 
resentatives (at conventions, 
conferences, and educational institu- 
tions); brochures, booklets, or 
exhibits; and the public-relations ac- 
tivities of personnel-department 
workers. 

The cost of recruitment inter- 
views should be calculated on the 
basis of the cost per interview mul- 
tiplied by the total number of candi- 
dates interviewed for any one job. 
The same type of calculation would 





apply to printed matter. Consider 
the production of, say, 1,000 bro- 
chures, designed to attract new em- 
ployees to a company. Printing costs 
may come to $150—or 15 cents 
apiece. If the brochure results in the 
actual employment of 50 workers, 
however, the total cost must then be 
prorated over the number hired— 
bringing the true recruitment cost of 
each booklet to $3. 

(The costs quoted in this article 
are from the author’s files.) 

While recruiting costs vary with 
the job and the availability of quali- 
fied candidates, they are compara- 
tively easy to compute. Some typical 
ones: $800 for a journeyman ma- 
chinist; $12 for a shipping-room 
packer (hired through newspaper 
advertising). 


Selecting and hiring 


Selecting and hiring new workers 
adds another wide range to turnover 
costs—for processing application let- 
ters and application blanks, for in- 
terviews, medical examinations, ref- 
erence checks, and tests. 

& Application letters (submitted 
usually for higher-level jobs) must 
be screened carefully, a process that 
may require the services of one per- 
sonnel worker or a_ conference 
among several different managers. 
The cost: Their time, figured at their 
salary rates. Answering the letters 
of all promising candidates incurs 
further costs—from about $18 for a 
technician’s job to some $84 for a 
plant manager’s. 

















& Application blanks are con- 
siderably more expensive to process 
than to print (the only cost factor 
usually considered). Checking the 
forms to make sure they have been 
completed, and, more important, 
evaluating whether the candidates 
have the required experience and/or 
education, may cost about $1 per 
application. When the number of 
applicants is large in relation to the 
number actually hired—as, for 
example, one in 30 for supervisory 
trainees or one in 50 for salesmen— 
the cost per man hired becomes im- 
pressive. 

& Interviews also cost more than 
is usually acknowledged. Company 
expense can be figured by dividing 
the interviewer’s salary (plus over- 
head for his office, secretarial serv- 
ices, etc.) by the number of people 
actually hired. If he interviews four 
applicants to fill one job, that job 
costs the time spent on all four inter- 
views. 

Typical interviewing costs are $10 
to $15 for a laborer’s job, $45 for a 
shipping-room packer’s, $125 for a 
sales engineer’s. 

The line manager, as well as the 
personnel department, may inter- 
view the applicant. The cost for 
such interviewing may then range 
from an additional $3 to $5 for 
the short time spent with unskilled 
workers, to hundreds of dollars for 
technical or managerial candidates 
who may be interviewed several 
times by several management peo- 
ple. 





> Medical-examination costs av- 
erage about $7 for unskilled or semi- 
skilled labor, $8 for shipping depart- 
ment packers, often much higher for 
candidates for executive jobs. 

® References, like application 
letters, must be checked, evaluated, 
and compared. Writing to check ref- 
erences usually costs about $2 per 
letter. Thus, if three people are con- 
sidered for the same job and two 
letters are sent out on each, the ref- 
erence check for this one job would 
cost $12. Checking references for a 
manufacturing foreman costs even 
more—about $35—because more 
letters are sent and more calls made. 
And this does not even include the 
cost of the time spent in evaluating 
the replies. 

®& Psychological testing adminis- 
tered by a plant psychologist will 
cost his time and the overhead for 
his office, divided by the number of 
tests he administers. This might av- 
erage $2 to $200 per applicant, de- 
pending on the thoroughness of the 
examination. Tests of manage- 
ment personnel cost more—for ex- 
ample, $240 for a foreman. 

& Other selection costs may in- 
clude security and/or credit investi- 
gation ($15 to $200); company 
badge, including photograph ($3 
and up); incorporating data on the 
worker in various company records 
and files ($5 to $40); safety gog- 
gles ($3); travel expenses (if an 
out-of-town applicant is reimbursed 
for an interview visit); and, of 
course, overhead charges of the per- 








ESTIMATING THE COSTS OF TURNOVER 


How many companies have any idea what it costs them to hire 
and fire employees? Not many, to judge by the results of a survey 
published in the SUPERVISORY MANAGEMENT Newsletter, an 
AMA service for supervisory-training executives. Controllers of 
80 companies were asked to estimate how much it cost to replace 
good workers who might have been saved by “excellent first- 
line supervision.” 

Nine replied, and their estimates ranged all the way from two 
figures to four figures, to fill the simplest clerical job. Their 
figures included the costs of recruitment, processing, orienta- 
tion, and training to average productive levels. Here are the 
results: 





Job Area Skill Classifications Range of Costs 





Lowest Highest 
Estimate Estimate 


CLERICAL Lowest Skill, e.g., File Clerk, 
Messenger $50 $ 2,000 


Highest Skill, e.g., Secre- 
tary-Correspondent, or “As- 





sistant To” 250 7,000 
MACHINE Lowest Skill, e.g., Machine 
PRODUCTION Operator, or Simple Assem- 
bler 50 500 
Highest Skill, e.g., Artisan 400 5,000 











MAINTENANCE Lowest Skill, e.g., Cleaner, 
Oiler 60 3,000 


Highest Skill, e.g., Tool- 
maker, Designer, Power- 
Plant Engineer 


10,000 
































sonnel office. But this is still only 
the beginning. 


Indoctrination and training costs 


Even companies that have no for- 
mal indoctrination programs must 
allow some time for the new em- 
ployee to learn about his work. 
Even on the most routine job it usu- 
ally takes some time for him to get 
up to the average production rate. 

Formal programs may include a 
half-day training session, a company 
tour, introduction to equipment and 
personnel, and a talk with the line 
foreman. For a minimum program 
of this kind, the costs for the time of 
the employee, the trainer, and the 
foreman, plus the costs of training 
materials and of space used for 
training, run from $10 to $50. 

The more complicated the job, 
the more indoctrination is usually 
necessary. 

On-the-job training does, of 
course, pay for itself. In one com- 
pany, semiskilled assemblers had 
high spoilage rates because they 
were encouraged to acquire speed 
and thus qualify for piece-rate pay- 
ment. A training program reduced 
such spoilage costs from $3,900 to 
$1,300. 


On-the-job costs 


On-the-job costs that usually in- 
crease with the entry of a new 
employee include production and 
supervision, wastage and spoilage, 
machinery or tool maintenance and 
depreciation, accidents, taxes, in- 


spection, and idle machinery. Such 
costs vary with the new employee’s 
competence. 

® Increased cost of productiv- 
ity: The cost per unit produced by 
the new worker can be high, espe- 
cially when expensive machinery or 
other equipment is involved. This is 
most obvious, perhaps, in compa- 
nies that assure the new employee a 
minimum salary until he acquires 
sufficient competence to work on a 
piece rate—i.e., until he can keep 
up with the regular employees. Dur- 
ing this period, the new employee’s 
high production cost per unit adds 
to company expenses. 

B® Increased cost of supervision: 
Extra time spent on new workers 
means extra costs. “How?” one may 
wonder, “since the supervisor is on 
the job—and on the payroll—any- 
way?” The answer: Giving time to 
a new employee takes time from his 
other necessary duties. If he were 
not spending extra time on the new 
worker, he would be otherwise pro- 
ductively occupied. 

® Increased maintenance or de- 
preciation: New workers add to 
maintenance and depreciation costs. 
If this seems hard to believe, con- 
sider what happens to a brand new 
truck during its first year if it is 
driven only by inexperienced driv- 
ers. 

& Higher inspection costs: New 
employees usually turn out work of 
lower quality than that of regular 
employees. Thus, the company must 
spend more time inspecting (to un- 





cover substandard work) or—worse 
—suffer a decrease in quality. 

Idle machinery, equipment, 
and space: The employee who 
leaves is seldom replaced immedi- 
ately. Equipment standing idle and 
space going unused must be fig- 
ured into the turnover cost. 


Separation costs 


Turnover takes its toll, not just in 
the hiring and training of another 
employee, but also in the processing 
of the worker who is leaving. 

& Exit interviews of the depart- 
ing worker may consist of a single 
consultation with a personnel staff 
member or extensive discussions 
with the personnel staff and line man- 
agers. Such costs will range from $3 
to $50, depending on the number 
of people involved. The clerical 
work to take the employee off the 
books may add another $3 to $20. 

b& Severance pay is not usually a 
large item, since turnover is highest 
among employees with short serv- 
ice. But increased unemployment 
insurance, especially in states that 
have merit-rating systems for low 
turnover, is a definite expense. 


Intangible costs 


As if all this were not enough, 
there are additional intangible costs 
which make the departure of one 
employee (and the entrance of an- 
other) a more expensive procedure 
than it is generally considered. 

Consider, for example, the de- 
parture of a popular employee. 





“Well, only four more days to go,” 
he may tell his associates. “I don’t 
know about you guys, but I’m glad 
to be getting out of here.” His pro- 
duction tends to decline his last 
week—and so does theirs. Feelings 
of uncertainty, doubt, and insecur- 
ity can hurt production and morale. 

Or consider how a heavy turn- 
over rate can affect over-all product 
quality. Sooner or later, the uneven 
production caused by constant com- 
ings and goings of employees is sure 
to be felt at the sales front. 

Worst of all, turnover can be con- 
tagious. When turnover is high, 
it gets to be talked about, and it 
can threaten a company’s competi- 
tive position. If two plants in the 
same area are competing for the 
same labor supply, the high turn- 
over rate at one plant may warn off 
the higher-grade job applicants. 
Thus, the plant gets lower-grade ap- 
plicants who, in turn, are more like- 
ly to quit or be fired, thus boosting 
the turnover rate still higher. 

Do these examples of turnover 
cost seem exaggerated? They are 
not. These are actual costs as esti- 
mated in hundreds of companies. 
The danger lies not in overempha- 
sizing but in underestimating turn- 
over costs. It must be remembered, 
of course, that, regardless of cost, 
some turnover may be desirable to 
introduce new blood and to weed 
out incompetence. But the super- 
visor who takes a good close look at 
the record can take concrete steps to 
cut down on avoidable turnover.# 













EXHIBIT 2 


HE MENTION of psychological testing before 
any group of executives will almost surely produce 
controversy. One or more in the group can be counted 
on to cite experiences “proving” that tests are worth- 
Jess or even that their use in business is harmful. But 
for every detractor there probably will be several 
executives who will defend testing. 
If the discussion is pursued to a conclusion, the 
group might come to some general agreements such as 
the following: 


e Psychological testing is here to stay. 

e Psychological tests can be misused. When they 
are, good results cannot be expected. 

e Some tests are better than others. Some have 
proved their value. It is important to use good 
tests and to use them in the situations and for the 
purposes for which they were developed. 

e Psychological testing is a professional activity 
and should be directed and supervised by a quali- 
fied psychologist. 

e Tests are tools. Test scores provide information 
about the individuals which, in conjunction with 
other information, can help administrators solve 
problems of selection, training, transfer, promo- 
tion, ete. 

Much water and many tests have gone over the 
dam since Toe ConFEeRENCE Boarp published “Experi- 
ence with Psychological Tests” in 1948. Testing is big 
business today. There are more than 1,000 tests on the 
market and more are in preparation. Millions of in- 
telligence tests and personality measures are sold 
annually. The largest test supply house in the country 
reports that its sales were five times greater in 1958 
than in 1948. 


GROWTH OF TESTING 


The use of psychological tests varies by company 
size. Thus, practically all the giant companies have 
testing programs, more than half the large companies 
have programs, but only one in four of the smaller 
companies (250 employees or less) use tests.’ Testing 


is more common in metropolitan centers than in small 
towns. 





_ ’ Further information about the prevalence of testing in industry 
ls contained in “Personnel Practices in Factory and Office,” Studies 
in Personnel Policy No. 145, National Industrial Conference Board, 
1954. (See Tables 12 and 211.) 





Developments in Psychological Testing 


The use of testing in industry is increasing as more suitable tests are developed 
and as their value is better understood by business executives 


The efforts of several trade groups have stimulated 
the use of tests among their members. More than a 
generation ago the life insurance business, for example, 
established two associations and each has taken an 
active interest in the development of tests for insur- 
ance workers. Similar cooperative research and test 
construction work has been undertaken by the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association, by public utility groups, and 
others. A number of companies have developed tests 
to fit their own situations; however, commercially 
available tests are used much more widely in industry 
than tailor-made tests. 

The sale of certain psychological tests, like many 
medicines and various instruments used by physicians 
and surgeons, is restricted to “members of the pro- 
fession.” The number of qualified psychologists inter- 
ested in industrial problems has never been large, and 
this fact may well explain why many companies have 
failed so far to explore the applications of psycho- 
logical testing to problems within their organizations. 
Even today only 659 (4%) of the 16,644 members of 
the American Psychological Association list industrial 
psychology as their major professional interest or as 
one of their major interests.! 

The earliest tests were made up chiefly by school 
people for school situations. Generally, these tests 
were tried out and standardized on school groups, or 
sometimes on groups of inmates in neighboring insti- 
tutions. When the tests were printed, the cover sheet 
usually asked for the pupil’s name, pupil’s school 
grade, and the like. The reaction of job applicants who 
were asked to take such tests can be guessed. 

Present-day tests make more sense to mature per- 
sons. Many tests now on the market are constructed 
by psychologists with industrial experience. The test 
items are couched in adult language and the examples 
often relate to practical business situations. Since test- 
ing has become so common, the practice is accepted 
without question by most individuals. Some com- 
panies, in fact, advertise that they use tests to help 
select employees, believing that they thus attract a 
better-than-average group of candidates. 


*See “1958 Directory of The American Psychological Associ- 
ation,” published by the Association, 1888 Sixteenth Street, N.W. 
Washington 6, D. C. It should be noted that not all members of 
the industrial section of the APA are employed full time or even 
part time by a business or industrial firm. Some are consultants and 
some are university professors of applied and industrial psychology. 


Courtesy, Management Record, April, 1959, National Industrial Conference Board, 
and the author, Stephen Haabe, 





IMPROVED MEASURES NOW AVAILABLE 


Tests not only look better today—they are better. 
There are more to select from. Whereas the early 
ones were largely “straight 1.Q.” tests, there now 
are different tests for different purposes. There are 
tests for clerical workers, manual workers, salesmen, 
stenographers, supervisors, and executives. There are 
attitude, personality, and interest tests. 

Thousands of different jobs have been grouped into 
job families, and batteries of tests have been prepared 
to measure an individual’s likelihood of success in 
each.! A full day of testing may be involved in an in- 
tensive study of this sort. 

Industry’s primary interest in psychological testing 
occurs at the time of employment. The interviewer 
must decide whether or not to recommend the appli- 
cant to the line supervisor who is in need of a new 


Companies use tests in an effort to improve predictability. For 
example: If Applicant A is hired, will he make a good employee? 
Or, if Engineer B is promoted, will he make a good administrator? 

It would be as hazardous for a psychologist to base a prediction 


worker. Through testing, interviewing, checking ref 
ences, and the use of other screening techniques ¢ na 
are at his disposal, the interviewer “gets a line” on rs 
individual and evaluates him as a possible company 
employee. y 
Testing is also used to help determine job place. 
ment, to help pick employees for promotion, to aid 
those in need of counseling, and so on. The accompany- 
ing chart illustrates how test results can be nn 
conjunction with merit rating scores. Similarly, the 
test scores of workers could be compared with their 
production records, their lost-time accidents, the 
regularity of their attendance, etc. 





| 
on a single test result as for a physician to base a predict; 
single test that he makes—as a blood pressure abe uae 
cardiograph examination, etc. 
Thus, both the psychologist and the physician prefer to mak 
use of all the tests that seem appropriate before diagnosing coer 
offering predictions. A battery of tests is simply a combination of 
different tests given to an individual. Different combinations of tests 
are selected, of course, depending upon the individual’s background 
and interests and the job for which he is being considered, 


Relationship between Job Test Scores and Merit Rating of 
200 Production Workers 


MERIT RATING SCORES 
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Once long and cumbersome, many of tke new tests 
have been shortened and streamlined. Useful tests are 
now available that can measure different skills and 
abilities in five to twenty minutes.! Administration 
and scoring are easy. The results of the testing are 
nown within minutes after the individual has com- 
pleted his work. 

The idea that testing has a place only among young 
people and at the lowest level of jobs has gone by the 
hoards. Today, the testing of technicians, supervisors, 
and executives has become commonplace. In some 
companies tests are given to sexagenarians whose re- 
tirement is under consideration. 

As an administrator learns more about tests, he be- 
comes more sophisticated in their use. He learns their 
values and also their limitations. He doesn’t expect 
miracles. But there are fads in testing as in many other 
areas. The alert administrator is suspicious when he is 
told that a test is “accurate in 92.4% of the cases” or 
that a test “will analyze personality, reveal intelli- 
gence and indicate the proper job assignment in five 
minutes.” There still is no simple test that tells all, 
and no reputable psychologist envisions its develop- 
ment. 


NEW APPROACHES DESCRIBED 


General dissatisfaction with many traditional paper- 
and-pencil tests and with tests that can be “faked” by 
almost any intelligent adult has stimulated experi- 
mentation with new approaches and with different 
types of psychological measures. Several developments 
may be described briefly. 

The Minnesota Multiphasic Personality Inventory 
—Developed by two University of Minnesota re- 
searchers, this inventory consists of 550 cards and 
three wooden boxes. Each card contains an affirmative 
statement, such as “When I get bored I like to stir up 
some excitement.” The subject is asked to go through 
the cards one at a time and to sort them into the three 
boxes which are marked True, False, and Cannot Say. 
The test, when completed, can be scored for nine per- 
sonality characteristics. 

The Group Oral Performance Test—This is not a 
test of the usual sort. GOP may be described as a test 
situation. An illustration will help clarify this state- 
ment. 

A company plans to hire six executive trainees at 
the time of their graduation from college. Ten young 
men, who have been interviewed at their campuses 
and who have all passed the company’s initial screen- 
ing procedure, are invited to visit the company on a 
certain day. They have lunch in a separate room with 
four vice-presidents. After lunch each candidate is 





* Ability to handle numbers, to do accurate filing, to do ab- 
stract reasoning, to type at a satisfactory speed, etc. can be meas- 
ured reliably by short-duration tests. Personality testing, on the 
other hand, is much more complex, and most psychologists feel 
it has limited application to industry today. 





handed a mimeographed sheet. A company problem is 
posed and the essential details are given in several 
short paragraphs. Then one of the vice-presidents ex- 
plains: “You boys have read about our problem. How 
would you go about solving it?” 

The ten candidates are on their own. The four vice- 
presidents observe what happens during the next 
thirty minutes (or forty-five or sixty minutes, etc.) . 
Afterwards, working independently, each officer rates 
each of the seniors. Which ones were leaders? Which 
came up with good ideas? Which were able to analyze 
the strengths and weaknesses of proposed solutions? 
Which were able to enlist the support of others for 
their ideas? Finally, the views (or ratings or scores as 
the case may be) of the vice-presidents are put to- 
gether, and the six successful candidates are selected 
by this composite judgment. 

Business In-Basket Test—This test is being used in 
the selection of administrative personnel. The instruc- 
tions describe the position to be filled. Then the candi- 
date is presented with numerous letters, reports, mem- 
oranda, messages, etc.—such things as are found in an 
executive’s in-basket on a typical morning—and he is 
asked to deal with each in the way he considers most 
appropriate. The various ways of acting on each mat- 
ter have been evaluated, so that the candidate’s re- 
sponses can be scored and his final standing deter- 
mined. 

Annoyance and Frustration Tests—Interest in tesis 
of this sort dates back to World War II. The Office 
of Strategic Services deliberately set up situations to 
test emotional stability under stress. Industry is now 
making some use of this approach. Sales candidates 
are confronted with prospects who raise endless 
objections to the product and to the way it is being 
sold and who end up making uncomplimentary per- 
sonal remarks about the salesman himself. 

Applicants for jobs as bus drivers are told they are 
going to be rated on politeness and then are subjected 
to conflicting orders, to demanding and abusive 
passengers, to malfunctioning equipment, etc. In 
short, their boiling point is raised and their ability to 
“take it” and still carry on effectively is judged. 

StepHen Hasse 
Division of Personnel Administration 
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Y OUR JIBORDINA 


Check what you know about your subordinates’ feelings with these statements of the way an employee 
would feel under ideal circumstances; i.e., if all his needs on the job were being met. 

















BASIC NEEDS 
ON THE JOB 
















A good living 
















































Good working 
conditions 


Opportunity to 
advance 


Being “in the 
know” 


Confidence in 
management 


Feeling he counts 


Doing his part 


Work that is worth 
while 


A secure future 


As an Individual 


As a Member 
of the Work Group 


As a Company Employee 








I make a good living when 
you consider my effort and 
skill. The pay is O.K. 


The shop is well run and 
well maintained. My boss is 
fair, and he’s capable. 


My boss wants me to be in 
line for better jobs and he 
gives me a chance to use 
my ability. 


My boss lets me know where 
I stand and how I can do 
better. He pays attention to 
my suggestions and gripes. 


My boss is fair, he’s friend- 
ly, and he’s helpful. He 
knows his job, and his boss 
likes him. 

My boss knows my ability 
and uses it. I get credit for 
good work and good ideas. 


What I do makes a differ- 
ence to the total product— 
and also to the next man 
who works on my stuff. My 
ideas are important, too. 


Even though it might seem 
routine, my work is impor- 


tant. That’s why I like to do 
my best. 


I have a safe, steady job. I 
know where I stand; my 
boss lets me know how I’m 
doing and what’s expected 
of me. 





The pay for the gang is not 
all the same; but mine com- 
pares all right. If we all pitch 
in, we can earn more. 


The gang are my friends. 
We relieve each other for 
breaks—and help each oth- 
er in general. We get along 
fine with the boss. 


If I earn a promotion, the 
gang will support me. 


The boss lets us know about 
things that affect us. He 
listens, too. 


Our supervisor does a good 
job with the group. He un- 
derstands us and will go to 
bat for us. 

The gang likes to have me 
around. 


I’m on the up and up with 
the rest of the gang. If it’s 
good for them, it’s good for 
me. 


The guys in the group de- 
pend on me and I can count 
on them. 


The gang hangs together. 
No unnecessary fights or 
grudges. If a man is in 
trouble, we'll lend him a 
hand. 










~_— 








a 
Our pay is as good as any 
in this town for this king of 
work. And we'll do better 
as the company does better. 


This company does every. 
thing it can to make ys 
proud to work here. They 
deserve our support, 


The company’s Policy is to 
promote from within, | 
know ix I try hard enough, 
I can get somewhere, _ 


Top management shoots it 
straight, good or bad, all the 
time. 


The top boys know what 
they’re doing. They keep 
their promises and consider 
how we feel. 

Top management isn’t 
afraid to say thanks when 
we deserve it. And we get a 
chance to discuss changes 
that affect our jobs. 


The company must put out 
a good product and they de- 
pend on us for that. 


This company is important 
—and it’s going places. We 
can help them keep their 
reputation for good prod- 
ucts and for being a good 
place to work. 


The company recognizes 
long service and has good 
benefits. They are also good 
at maintaining steady work. 
It’s a good place for a fam- 
ily man. 





Courtesy, Supervisory Management, July, 1959, American Management Association, 
and the author, Frank A. Busse ‘'Making the Most of Your Manpower.”’ 
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The Industrial Relations / Personnel Department: Coming of Age 
A TY ERS INE RRR ARE ES SERRE 


SPECIAL 


REPORT 
41 STREET « NEW YORK CITY 36 ¢ LONGACRE 4-5900 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS. FIELD 


June ,1959 


There are signs that the industrial relations/personnel department is emerging from 
stepchild status in the corporate community. Until a few years ago, it was relatively 
rare for a personnel administrator to rise to policy-making management level. But 
lately, a small but significant number of companies have upgraded their top personnel 
administrators to vice presidential rank, or higher. 


At giant U.S. Steel Corp., less than a year ago, R, Conrad Cooper was appointed 
executive vice president--the highest post any chief personnel officer for the company 
has ever held. Smaller concerns, too, are following suit. Walter V. Ronner, head 
personnel executive for Lewyt Corp., New York, was appointed to a newly created 
vice presidency just over two years ago, 


Another sign that the personnel profession is gaining strength was evident this month 


in Milwaukee at the 11th annual conference of the American Society for Personnel 
Administration. Paul L. Moore, executive vice president of the ASPA, reported 
membership stood at a record 1, 620, a rise of 16.4% over last year. A record 
425 persons registered for the four-day session, almost double last year's attend- 
ance. They represented roughly 300 companies. "This is the first year my 
company was willing to foot the bill for my going to this meeting, '' comments one 
personnel man. ''Management finally decided it was important enough."' 


Apparently, more and more companies these days are attaching new importance to 
the personnel department, The personnel executive has taken over some functions 
that customarily were handled elsewhere in the company. At General Electric Co, , 
four years ago, the major branches of public and employee relations were joined 
under Vice President Lemuel R. Boulware, long a leading labor relations authority 
and now a consultant to G.E, Just renamed the Relations Services Department, it 
is headed by Vice President Jack S, Parker, This department is divided into six 
main sections: Behavioral Research, Employee Relations Consultation, Union 
Relations, Employee Compensation, Personnel Development & Education, and Public 
Affairs, The latter encompasses all areas of public relations except product publicity, 
which is covered by the advertising and sales organizations, 


Public relations and personnel administration are joined also at Clark Equipment Co., 
Buchanan, Mich, The operation is headed by Bert M. Walter, who three years ago 
was named to the newly created job of vice president for the expanded department, 
Walter, a member of the ASPA board of directors, says: "Many things, once handled 
by manufacturing, sales, or the controller, have been siphoned off into the industrial 
relations department's reservoir of functions."' Walter adds: "It means that stature 
is being built into the job." 


Courtesy, Industrial Relations News, June 1959. 
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You can see another example of this happening at Jos, Schlitz Brewing Co., Milwaukee. 
Robert C. Bassett, a former director and chief labor counsel for Hearst Corp., came 
to Schlitz three years ago to head up a newly reorganized department incorporating 
industrial relations and public relations, Prior to Bassett's arrival, the company had 
no clearly defined industrial relations program. The function, according to Bassett, 
was handled informally. 


THE PATTERN 





These are not isolated cases, Deliberate upgrading of the industrial relations function 

is occurring in a growing number of companies. In each instance, there were specific 
reasons for the shift. But industrial relations executives gathered in Milwaukee this 
month feel there is a pattern underlying these moves. Executives in other areas of manage- 
ment agree. These men break down the pattern into four parts: 


>» Management generally has decided to take a firmer stance in collective bargaining. 
You can see this in the present steel negotiations. The steel industry is sticking 
fast to its opening bargaining position that employment costs must be held steady 
for a year. Union leaders are now passing the word to their members that em- 
ployer resistance is stiffening all along the line. The job of the industrial rela- 
tions/personnel man, then, becomes more crucial and gains prominence since 
the burden of carrying through this new "get tough" policy rests mainly on 
his shoulders, 


> The industrial relations/personnel department, in many companies, has quietly 
added influence and power as it gathered together functions previously spread 
around the organization. Some of these jobs, like management development, 
wage and salary administration, and plant safety, started out as relatively minor 
chores. But they grew in size and importance along with the expansion of industry, 
the growth of labor unions, and the increasing complexity of Federal and state 
legislation. 


> Better qualified personnel administrators are emerging from what is still con- 
sidered, in many quarters, a field marked by mediocrity. Techniques and 
procedures, after years of painful trial and error, have become refined and 
formalized. This cumulative knowledge has enabled strong personalities to 
make an impression on top management. The combination of a strong, compe- 
tent administrator, and the growing awareness of the importance of the person- 
nel function, is encouraging management to raise the status of the department 
and its chief. 


> Support personnel in the department today are more able, better prepared academ- 
ically, and more effective than their predecessors. Younger men and women en- 
tering the field now are more apt to have had the advantage of specialized college 
courses. Each year, more and more colleges have been expanding their industrial 
relations/personnel curriculum. As the field gained experience, the quality of 
academic and on-the-job training improved. And as the profession inches toward 
broad recognition by management, it attracts better qualified students. 














LOOKING BACKWARD 





Despite the encouraging signs of upward advance for the industrial relations/personnel 
profession, its climb has yet to pick up momentum. Most personnel administrators 
still cluster around the lower rungs of the management ladder. This, however, is 

not altogether their fault. To understand the reasons for this lag, you must take a 
long look backward. 


Before World War I, factory management consisted mostly of handling orders, 
materials and machinery. Management wasn't interested in developing manpower, 

and expenditures for the purpose were considered wasteful. With the rapid indus- 
trial growth that followed war's end, a personnel department became necessary to 
cope with the hiring and placing of men. Until the early 1930's, the personnel depart- 
ment was pretty much restricted to seeing that every position in the organization was 
kept filled with men and women. 


A major turning point in labor-management relations arrived with New Deal 
legislation and the formation of the Council of Industrial Organizations (CIO). 
Management's new legal responsibilities toward labor, and the growing strength 
of the unions, focused attention on the personnel administrator--the man whose 
job it was to deal with the increasingly powerful and militant labor force. 


Management considered the job detestable. One corporate chief executive recalls: 

"The man who was brought in to handle it symbolized for many of us ‘indigestible’ 
legislation like the Wagner Act.'' The personnel administrator was hired as a defensive 
measure. Managements with this attitude, and there were many, considered the person- 
nel department a bore and a burden. 


During this period, the industrial relations/personnel field made rather halting progress. 
Personnel men came to their jobs from sales, from production or accounting--and many 
arrived by accident. Literature in the field was sparse, and there were few schools 
where special courses could be taken. 


The big growth in the field came after World War II. The nation's work force 
mushroomed in the post war boom. Universities began establishing full depart- 
ments of industrial relations. Labor unions firmly established their strength 
and influence. The industrial relations/personnel man was handling an increas- 
ingly complex task. And he was rapidly getting better at it. Recognition by top 
management of his value to the company was starting to come. 


THE CATALYST 





It has only been in the last few years, however, that this recognition has been measure- 
able. The catalyst has been a new attitude toward labor unions by management. After 
years of what many company officials consider retreat, management feels it now has 
the upper hand in bargaining. The unions have lost public favor through the revelations 
of corruption and racketeering turned up by the McClellan committee. The unions also 
have lost membership, and have been largely unsuccessful in getting a new organizing 
drive off the ground--partly because of internal dissension. 


Where once the personnel man symbolized weakness in management's eyes, in many 
cases he now symbolized strength. More and more attention was being focused on 
the man who was either responsible for dealing with the labor unions, or "protecting" 
the company from having to deal with them. 


Some managements, for the first time, took a hard look at the industrial relations/ 
personnel department. A number of companies started to reorganize their 
personnel departments to include additional functions that had to do directly with 
people. This is one reason why public relations in some companies has shifted 
over to the industrial relations/personnel department. 


The department in some companies consists of experts in various fields, such as labor 
relations, wage and salary administration, recruitment, employee benefits, education, 
and safety. The department head concentrates on planning and policy, often reporting 
directly to the president. 


"GARBAGE CAN" CHORES 





Only a minority of personnel administrators, however, have actually achieved power 
and influence in the management hierarchy. A study published earlier this year by 
Industrial Relations News indicates only 36% of personnel executives feel management 
views their department as a key element in the company's success. Some personnel 
men complain, in fact, that "garbage can" chores are dumped on them. Others say the 
department is used as a storage place for misfits. Still other personnel men gripe that 
when they develop a promising young man, he's grabbed off by another department of 
the company. 


The problem may be partly due to the attitude of the personnel man himself. He 
feels his is a service function. "I tell the boys in my department that the execu- 
tives in our company are our clients," is a typical comment. 'That is a debasing 
attitude, '' says Robert G. Allen, president of the Bucyrus-Erie Co., Milwaukec. 
Allen, who was the keynote speaker at the ASPA conference, adds, "Even the 

sales vice president can say his is a service department -- servicing the production 
department with orders." Allen feels that personnel men, as a rule, ''don't 

reach out for responsibility." 


Personnel men claim that a good many company officers unjustly view the personnel 
department as one staffed with misfits and "social worker" types. They say these 
officers have carried over their prejudice against personnel men from the days when 
the unions and anybody dealing with them were anathema to management. L. Reed 
Clark, president of Clark, Channell, Inc., a Stamford, Conn. management consulting 
firm, adds another personnel department gripe: ''Too many management people say 
they are familiar with personnel administration. They won't leave the personnel job 
to the personnel man." 


Despite the handicaps, real and imagined, personnel men agree that the field is slowly 


coming of age. How fast the process takes depends on the personnel men themselves. 
Bucyrus-Erie's Allen told the ASPA meeting: ''There is every opportunity to emerge from 
a relatively subordinate position on the management team to one of vital importance. In 
many instances, your job content or job description may remain unchanged, but these 

at best are hollow forms; it is the men who fill them that count." 
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